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For the Companion, 


IN JAIL. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE BOY SCHOOLMASTER.”’ 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

“Wal, Rufus Kempton, a perty scrape 
you've got some good folks into over in 
our deestrict!’’ 

“I? How so?” 

“By whippin’ that Wilbur boy, and 
provokin’ him to revenge. Hain’t you 
heerd?”’ ° 

Rufus turned pale. Te had not heard 
a word. His visitor—Mr. Boddleson, 
the trustee who had hired him to teach 
the school in the North District, and 
had afterwards dismissed him on short 
notice—went on to explain, 

“Why, it’s all over town, Lemuel 
Wilbur has been and shot the Haley 
boy.” 

“Shot him?” said Rufus, aghast at 
the news. ‘‘Not with a gun?” 

“Yes, with a gun, loaded with buck- 
shot, and killed him!—as deliberate a 
murder as ever was committed.” 

Rufus was fairly stunned. He sat 
staring at his visitor. ) 

“Seems there was an old quarrel be- 
tween ’em,’’ Mr. Boddleson went on. 
“They are close neighbors; the fathers 
have had diffikilty about fences and 
other things, and the junior members 
have carried on the business. As the old cock | 
crows, the young one learns. But ’twas a mild | 
kind of a feud till the day of the whippin’. 

“This new quarrel begun with the snow- 
ballin’ and Herbert’s tellin’ of Lem. Then Her- 
bert went out and cut the whips ye licked the 
Wilbur boy with. Seems the Wilbur boy threat- | 
ened then to kill him some day. Is that a} 
fact?” 

“T believe he made some such threat,’’ Rufus | 
reluctantly replied. | 

“I’m glad ye remember it, for now I s’pose 
you'll be called in to swear to’t. The shootin’ 
took place yes’day. His folks had all gone to 
meetin’, and he must ’a’ s’ posed Herbert's folks 
Was away, too; and they might as well ’a’ been 
fer that matter. 

“Herb’s mother was to home, though, but she | 
was asleep in her chair, and never heerd the 
gun, and there’d have been no witnesses to the 
shootin’ if it hadn’t been fer the merest acci- 
dent. 

“*Pears the Haskell boys had tapped some 
maples up in the edge of the woods, and they | 
was up there gittin’ sap, and happened to be 
lookin’ down towards the Wilbur place, when 
they seen Lem come out 0’ the back door with + 
agun, and by’m’by creep sly along towards a 
wall that makes the boundary-line between his 
father’s farm and Mr. Haley’s. 

“They looked to see what he was a-huntin’, 
bué couldn’t see nothin’ but the Haley boy, over | 
ou his own side of the wall, standin’ by some 
bee-hives peaceable as could be. If you’ll be- 
lieve it, that Wilbur boy drawed up his gun, 
sighted along the barrel and fired. 

“Then he stooped and hurried back into the 
house. But the Haley boy dropped in his tracks. 
The Haskell boy was dreadfully frightened and 
Tun home, and told old Grandfather Haskell, 
Who sent them one way and t’other for the 
heighbors,—such as hadn’t gone off to meetin’ ,— | 
and in half an hour there was quite a crowd on 
the spot. The Haley boy had three buckshot 
through his fur cap into his brain, and he has 
died since,” 

“And Lemuel?” 

“He denied everything. He denied too much. 
He said he hadn’t fired a gun at all, and ap- 
perved to be perfectly amazed when he was told 
Herb had been shot.” 


Such was the story told by Rufus Kempton’s 
Visitor, 
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IN JAIL. 


by what had occurred, went over to the North | 
District, and was present at the coroner’s in- 
The evidence was clear 
and conclusive enough, and on the strength of 
the verdict, Lemuel, who had already been ar- 
rested, was taken over to town and lodged in 
the county jail. 

The stone walls and iron gratings of the court- 
house and jail—both forming one building— 
were in sight of Rufus Kempton’s window, and 
while he sat in his room trying to study, his 
eyes were constantly drawn to them, and he 
could think of nothing but the tragedy, his own 
agency in bringing it about, the afflicted parents 


Lemuel, lying there in prison awaiting his trial 
for the crime of murder. 

He forgot the injury he had himself received 
from his former pupil; he could not think of 
him without a strong feeling of compassion, and 
at last—it was on Wednesday morning—he 


to read, and started to his feet. _ 

He had formed a sudden resolution. He 
would visit Lemuel in jail. Hiding the trouble 
of his heart under a calm demeanor, he called 
on the keeper, made known his errand, and was 
adinitted toa little, cell-like room, which formed 
a sort of entry-way to the large hall of the 


A grated door was beyond. The jailer did 
not open this, but called through the grating,— 

“Wilbur, your schoolmaster has come to see 
you.” 

A haggard, sullen face, which Rufus hardly 
recognized at first, came slowly forward in the 
hall beyond, and looked at him throngh the di- 
viding bars. The keeper withdrew, closing the 
outer door and locking Rufus in the entry, 
Teacher and pupil were alone together, with the 
grating between them. 

“IT am sorry to see you here, Lemuel,” said 
Rufus, struggling to keep down his emotion. 

“T shouldn't be here if it hadn’t been for you,” 
replied Lemuel, sulkily. 

“That may be true, Lemuel, but I am sorry to 
hear you say so in such a tone and with such a 
look, as if anybody but yourself were to blaine 
for your being here.” 

“If that’s all you’ve got to say, I don’t see 
what you’ve come for,” the prisoner muttered, 
turning away asif to put an end to the inter- 


“It isn’t all I have to say, Lemuel, and I 





shouldn’t have said it at all if you hadn't forced | 
me to. There is nothing I wish so much as to | 
be of some real service to you. That is what I 

have come for. I have seen your folks, and the 
sight of their suffering would have made me | 
come to see you, even if my own heart had not 

prompted me. 

“Don’t for a moment imagine, Lemuel, that I | 
cherish any ill-will towards you on account of | 
the trouble which you gave me, and which was 
the real cause of breaking up the school, I think 
you acted very unwisely, and so do you. But 
what I most regret about that affair is, that it 
led to this. That’s what you meant by saying 
you wouldn’t be here if it hadn’t been for me, 
wasn’t it?”’ | 

“Yes,” said the boy, evidently softened a 
little, but still sullen. 

“Then you admit that you were actuated by 
a feeling of revenge towards Herbert?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,’’ Lemuel answered, after 
a pause. ‘But I never fired the gun at Herbert.” 

“Oh, Lemuel,” said Rufus, sadly, ‘Show can 
you say that, when you were seen to fire it? Do 
you think lying will do you any good?” 

“T own I fired the gun,” said the prisoner, | 
suddenly looking up with a passionate expres- | 
sion; “but I didn’t fire at Herb. I didn’t see 
him,—I didn’t know he was there.” 

“What did you fire at?” 

“There was a cat on the wall; it was his pet 
kitten. [I knew it would make him mad if I 
killed her;—I fired at the cat.” 

‘It doesn’t seem possible that you should have 
fired at a cat with Herbert in range and not 
have seen him!’ exclaimed Rufus. ‘Do you 
expect anybody to believe that story?” 

“No, I don’t; and that’s the reason I didn’t 
tell it at first.” | 

“But you even denied firing the gun at all.” 

“That’s because I was frightened,” said Lem- | 
uel. “I didn’t know what had happened; I | 
didn’t have time to think. Then when I found 
Herb had been killed, of course I denied shoot- 
ing him. His cat sometimes came over to our} 
place, and I had been looking for her. When I} 
saw her on the wall, [ did move up slyly towards | 
her and fire the gun, She hopped down, or fell, | 
—I didn’t care much whether she was dead or | 
not, for I supposed I had hit her,—and I ran 
back and hid the gun.”’ 

Lemuel stuck to this story so stoutly, that 
Rufus found there was not much use in pro- 
longing the interview. 


| ied? 


“T don’t want to believe you are tell- 
ing me a wilful untruth,” he said; “but 
what you say seems very improbable, 
[will think of it, and come to see you 
again, if you would like to have me. 
Would you?” 

“Yes, I would,” said the prisoner, 
with better feeling than he had before 
shown, 

“Then Twill, But you must know, 
Lemuel, that I can do you no good, un- 
less you are sincere with me. Remem- 
ber that, and Jet us meet heart to heart 
as well as face to face the next time I 
come,” 

That afternoon Rufus walked over 
again to the North District to view the 
scene of the shooting. 

He saw Lemuel’s parents, and told 
them of his interview with their son in 
jail. They expressed no opinion about 
the cat story, but Mr. Wilbur took 
Rufus out to show him the ground, 

Rufus examined everything carefully, 
the top of the wall particularly. It was 
covered with snow, except in one place, 
where there was a break in it, and 
where people had climbed over after the 
shooting. 

“T know what you are looking for,’’ 
said Mr. Wilbur. “You are looking 
for cat-tracks; but you won't find any.” 

“There has been no snow-fall since 
Tuesday?” replied Rufus, inquiringly. 

“No; none since Saturday night. Lemuel 
told me that story about the cat on the wall, but 
I thought it best not to say anything about it. 
I came straight home aud looked for tracks, but 
not a track could I find either on the wall or 
anywhere nigh it. I haven’t told him yet, but 
I think you had better tell him. [am afraid it 
will only make matters worse if he repeats that 
story. I didn’t put much faith in it in the first 
place.” 

Saddened and discouraged as he was, Rufus 
continued to examine the ground on both sides 
of the wall, Mr. Wilbur pointing out the spot 
where Herbert fell, and that where Lemuel prob- 
ably stood when the shot was fired. That the 
old man himself was convinced of his son’s 
guilt was only too evident. He talked in alow 
quiet tone, but his calmness marked a father’s 
bleeding heart. 

“You have shown a good deal of kindness to 
us and Lemuel,” he said, at parting with Rufus, 
“and [thank you. I don’t know what can be 
done. That frightful temper of his—of which 


| you saw something—has given us a sight of 


trouble before this, and now it has brought upon 
him his own ruin. 

“?’m sorry for the Haley family,” he said. 
“But which do you think is the most to be pit- 
To lose a child by death—even a violent 
death—is nothing compared with what we 
suffer.” 

“T hope some mercy will be shown to Lemuel 
on account of his youth,’ said Rufus. 

“That is our only hope, to be frank with you,’”’ 
the poor old man answered, his lips quivering 
and his tears starting. “If we could only get 
Lawyer Empson!”’ 

“Can’t you?” 

“I’m afraid not. He has a great reputation 
for always winning his case, and that comes of 
his never taking one that he don’t think can be 
made to win. We’ve talked with Squire Stet- 
son, and he will get Empson if he can; but he 
couldn’t give us much encouragement.” 

The next day Rufus visited Lemuel again, 
and told him plainly of the strong and positive 
evidence against his story of the cat on the wall. 

A great change had come over the prisoner. 
All his sullenness was gone. He felt only grat- 
itude towards his former teacher, and his man- 
ner towards him was, to all appearances, sin- 
cere. Still, he insisted on hisstory. Rufus was 
solely perplexed. In spite of all reason, he was 
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so deeply impressed by the boy’s protestations, | distance of ninety-three feet, and fired. The 
that he went once more that afternoon to the | cat seemed to leap or drop down on the other 
North District. 





; ns — ‘ | 
Ile continued his investigations and his con- | house. 


proved to be the most important half-year in the 
boy's life. He came out of confinement with a 








| edly impressed him with the fact that it was an 
| important letter, and must reach the house very 


| side of the wall, and Lemuel ran back into the | changed disposition; and he always.declared | early in the morning, and that it must not be 


that Rufus Kempt»n’s kindness to him, after he | forgotten, that the conductor was glad to get it 


ferences with the prisoner for a week; then he 


lawyer. 


what had reaily brought him to his senses, and 
enabled him to overcome his sullen and revenge- 


Mr. Empson received him with the air of a| the neighbors that what he had done was going | ful disposition. 


man full of business, and turned again to his | to make trouble, he denied everything. 
desk when Rufus mentioned Lemuel. 

“I can't touch that case,’ he said, in cold, | and not only denied all knowledge of the fact, | 
clear, positive tones. “I have already declined | but really believed at first that he had had no | 
it.” hand in his death. 

He had acted in all this very foolishly, but not 
|unnaturally. He had, unfortunately, told a lie 

“Ono! The reason is simple; the case hasn't | in the first moment of alarm and confusion, and 
a leg to stand on.” lstuck to it even after he saw that the plain 

“But if I can show you that it has a good | truth wonld have been far better for him. But 
sound leg to stand on?” | this was characteristic of his obstinate disposi- 

“What!” eried the lawyer, turning again to | tion. 
look at the intelligent, earnest face of the youth | 


He was 
astounded when told that Herbert was killed, | 





“Don’t think me impertinent if I inquire the 
reason,”’ said Rufus. 


There was nothing, however, to show that 
before him; “do you believe the boy is inno- |} Lemuel had a murderous heart. True, he had 
cent?” | once threatened to kill Herbert. But how often | 

“Tam sure of it,” replied Rufus. | boys threaten each other in that impulsive and 

“Well, you are the first man, Even Stetson, foolish way, without thinking seriously of car- 
who tried to persuade me to defend the boy, has | rying out their threats! Who had not heard | 
no hope that he will not be proved guilty.”’ jangry boys make use of such expressions as, 

“But I,” Rufus insisted, “am sure he will not | ‘Tll break your neck!”’ “Pll skin you alive!” 
be, —if you will be his counsel. If you will listen | “I'll murder you for that!”’ in which there may | 
to me five minutes, [ think I can convince you.” | be more or less malice at the time, but which, 

“Convince away!” said the attorney, with a | in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, are not to 
laugh. “I shall be glad to hear what you have | be construed as containing a deliberate murder- | 

| ous motive. 
Thereupon Rufus gave a history of his con-; This theory was supported by actual measure- 
nection with the case from the beginning, and | ments, showing that, by the position of the wall, 
worked up his argument in favor of the boy’s and the falling away of the ground immediately 
innocence in a way that surprised the old prac-| beyond it, that the cap of a boy of Herbert’s 
titioner. | size, standing where he stood, would appear 

“Well,” Empson exclaimed, rising and stand- | four or five inches above the top of the wall to 
ing with his back to the office fire, and looking |@ person of Lemuel’s height, standing where 
at the young man with a smile, “you've begun | Lemuel stood. The cat and the cap were, more- 
life as a schoolmaster, you say. But I'll tell you | over, of nearly the same color. The former was 
what you ought to be, and what you will be,—a| gray, and the latter was made of the skins of 
lawyer!”’ gray squirrels. 

“Oh, | don’t know about that!’’ Rufus mod- Regarded as mere theory, all this was ex- 
estly replied, while he thrilled and blushed with | tremely probable. It was, on the contrary, ex- 
pleasure. tremely improbable that a boy of any sense, who 
“ZT know about it!’’ exclaimed the attorney, | might easily have found other opportunities, 
in his sharp, positive tones. ‘The way you | should commit a murder like that in broad day- 
have looked up facts and formed your theory in | light, and under circumstances which must cer- 
spite of what seemed plain, unanswerable evi- tainly cause suspicion to rest on himself. 
dence against it, shows you've got a head for | 


to say.” 


When the trial came on, Lawyer Empson made 
use of the following remark, in summing up for 
He was on his | the defence: | 
fect in a moment, tears in his eyes, and both | “When I was first offered a retainer in this | 

| 
| | 
| 


the business. I'll take the case.’ 
Rufus fairly leaped with joy. 





hands wringing the hand of the old lawyer. case, | peremptorily declined it. I shared the 

It was good news he carried to Lemuel that | popular prejudice against the prisoner. I never 
night, and to Lemuel’s family the next morning. | could plead well in a cause which I did not be- 
It was now just beginning to dawn upon the | lieve to be just, or successfully defend a client 
mind of the old man that his boy might be inno- | of whose innocence I was not sure. So I thought 
cent of wilful murder, and that he might be | it best to leave this matter to some one who 
acquitted, could carry his heart and convictions into it. 
There “Lowe my change of opinion to one who, we 
wasn't a playmate of Lemuel’s whom he did not | might suppose, had no reason to wish anything 
call upon and question regarding the boy’s pe-| but ill to the prisoner; one who, in fact, espoused 
culiarities, though in such a way that it was | his cause with great magnanimity, and with as 
some time before any one suspected what the | pure a love of justice as it has ever been my lot 
theory of the defence was to be. to witness in any one. 

In short, nobody ever knew—not even Lemuel “A mere lad himself, he went into the matter 
himself, or his parents—that he was near-sight- with a thoroughness and sagacity which quite 
ed, until Rufus went to work and proved him so, | astonished me, old and experienced as [ am; and 

Then a good many persons recalled instances laid the case before me with such conciseness 
of his imperfect vision. He had once been un-| and force of logic, that my belief in the prison- 
able to see a flock of wild geese, which all the }er’s guilt of the crime of murder was in a very 
other boys saw from before the school-house | short time changed to a certainty of his inno- 
door. Tle seldom recognized his friends until | cence. 
they were quite near him, or until they called | 
to him from a distance. 


Rufus did not stop his exertions here. 


“Then I undertook the case; and I appear in 
| it to-day with a firm faith that what convinced 
| me cannot fail to have due weight with a con- 


He had been out hunt- 
ing with other boys, who now remembered they 


had thought it strange that he never could see | 
game as quickly as they did, and that he some- | 
times mistook a stick or a stone for a bird or a| 
squirrel, 

His parents, too, recollected in a general way | 


that Lem was not so sharp-sighted as the other | where he sat, within the bar, at the great law- 


children; but near-sightedness was something 


| son’s plea was listened to by a crowd of specta- 


| tors, 


scientious and intelligent jury.” 
The trial excited great interest, and Mr. Emp- 


When allusion was made to Rufus Kemp- 
ton’s conduct, all eyes were turned upon him 


yer’s right hand, ready to hand him books or 





about which people knew little and said less at | papers for reference, or to prompt him with sug- 
that day and in that part of the country. Many | gestions. 
were near-sighted without knowing it. assistant. 

Finally, Rufus took a well-known oculist to| The judge in his ruling charged that unless 
visit Lemuel. He examined the boy’s eyes, and | the jury were convinced of a murderous motive, | 
announced a decided but rather mild case of | they could not bring in a verdict of guilty in the | 
myopy. That, you know, is the learned word | first count in the indictment. But if they were 
for short-sightedness, | convinced that the killing was unintentional and | 


He was really acting as the attorney’s 











As for Rufus, he was already established in 


the law-office of the famous pleader; and he be- | 


came himself a lawyer almost before he knew it. 
_ 
For the Companion. 


IN THE DEEP. 


The thoughts of mortals bloom above the ground. 

God’s thoughts lie deep, where plummets never sound. 

The Seen must pass; the Unseen still shall be. 

All truths are rooted in — 

Life’s silence is its grandeur. Final power 

Nestles in darkness, waiting for its hour. 

Far ‘neath the bosom of the blooming day 

The springs of change, mysterious fingers play, 

And slow, with mighty pulse, and ceaseless heat, 

The ancient eddies of existence beat. 

There fiery hands on stony pages sear 

The future story of this restless sphere, 

And fluid feet, through paths by man untrod, 

Run on strange errands for Almighty God. 

There Nature’s pregnant heart with sleepless heed 

Ileaves the dire earthquake; prompts the growing seed ; 

The: e cosinic revolution brews its storm, 

And crystal sp.rits set the gems in form; 

There sovereign Youth, of ‘Titan birth and throne, 

Keeps his Jong secret, fearless and alone. 

Deep cal eth unto deep, trom land and sea 

The voice the silence—summons you and ine; 

“Truth in a million mines awaits demand; 

Mankind, look deeper! Dig and uncerstand !” 
‘HERON Brown. 


+ 
or 





For the Companion, 
TWO VALENTINES. 
By Christine Chaplin. 


Will Aldis turned his horse’s head into the 
long avenue, bordered by leafless trees, that led 
to Helen Bray’s. Other people would have said, 
“that led to Mr. Bray’s;’’ but ‘‘other people” 
had not the same regard for Helen that he had, 
which made all the difference in the world. 

It was towards evening. A soft sky still re- 
lieved the delicate branches of the elms; but the 
lights in the west room made evening in the 
house, and cheered the young man as his horse 
stepped carefully over the slippery ground. 

He knew just how Helen would welcome him 
in the little sitting-room with the open fire, and 
make him sit in her father’s chair, and give him 


ja pretty hand-screen, and sit down before him, 


shielding her own eyes with a blue fan; and 
how, after she had asked for his mother and 
sister, a delightful silence would fall upon them, 
and—the horse was at the door. 


Mr. Bray had seen the young man coming, | 


and hastened out with a welcome. 

“I'm glad to see you,’ he said. “I feared I 
was in for a lonely evening, but now we will 
have a game of chess. Helen’s gone to Spring- 
field for a week.” 

Dear me! How different Mr. Bray was from 
Helen! He did not stand by the young man 
while he took off his coat, nor did he give him 
the large easy-chair. In fact, the old gentleman 
seated himself in the easy-chair, and helped him- 
self to the hand-screen, regardless whether Will 
Aldis’s eyes were burnt out or not. 

In the dining-room, Margaret poured the tea 
at a side-table for the gentlemen, both of whom 
missed Helen, though in different ways. 

Mr. Bray remarked that he wished he had 
some of Helen's potato-biscuits. Will would 
have thought cold potatoes the lightest of bis- 
cuits had Helen only been smiling on him from 
behind the shining silver,—he would gladly have 
gone hungry to have heard her sweet voice. 
Still, as starving himself would not bring her 
back from Springfield, he managed to eat a very 
good supper. 

After the usual talk on business and polities, 
the two settled down to ches, and passed a very 
pleasant evening. | 

Every Tuesday evening for some time, Will 
Aldis had ridden over from the next village to 
visit Helen Bray. Whenshe received her friend’s 
invitation, she had put off her journey for a day, 
to see him on Tuesday; and, after all, he had 
not come. 

This very Wednesday evening, he had meant 
to tell her all that was in his heart. But now 
she was gone. He, however, cheered himself 
with the thought that weeks almost always have 
ends as well as beginnings. 

Will was going the following night to Boston. 


He had a guilty, uneasy feeling about the | had deserved only unkindness at his hands, was | off his hands and mind. 
: . * at | 
went one morning to call on the celebrated | cruelty he had committed, and in a moment of 


f es ° 
| fright, when he saw by the sudden coming of | 


| As soon as the conductor reached the depot, 
| he, in turn, impressed a lank fellow who was al- 
ways hanging about there, with its importance, 
| and gave him part of the fee to deliver it. 
| Somebody’s dead, I guess, or is dying, or 
| has had money left them, or something,’’ said 
! the conductor; “so you see that that letter’s de- 
| livered on time, night express, lightning train, 
| —do you hear?” 
“Yaas,’”’ replied the lank man, ‘‘I’ll see to’t.” 
Helen Bray was sleeping sweetly in the pretty 
| blue guest-chamber. Her friend, Mary Williams, 
‘was in the next room. A furious pull at the 
bell awakened her. It rang again and again. 
Mr. Williams hurried down, opened the door, 
‘and asked, ‘‘What’s the matter?—a telegram?” 
as something white was thrust into his hand 
through the crack. 

“Dunno. Somebody’s dead or dyin’, the con- 
ductor said.”’ 

The letter was addressed to Helen Bray. He 
carried it to his wife, and she took it to Mary’s 
room. 

“I wouldn’t dare not to wake her,’’ said Mary. 
“There may be some trouble at home, and -she 
may have to take the early train, It is nearly 
one now.” E 

Helen was startled by seeing Mrs. Williams 
and Mary standing by her bed, one holding a 
candle and the other a letter, 

“Read it quickly, my dear, and see if any- 
body is ill,’’ said Mrs. Williams. 

Helen tore open the envelope. She knew the 
writing, even in the dim candle-light. It read 
as follows: 





“DEAR SiR,—I have made the inquiries you de- 
sired me to make, and find thatthe firm does not 
stand well. Their paper is selling very low. Well- 
man says he waakl not put anything in there, and 
that if he had anything with them now, he should 
get it out as soon as possible. 

“Very respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM ALDIS.” 


Helen looked about her in surprise. 

“Is ita valentine?” asked Mary. 

“What is the matter? Do tell me!" cried 
Mrs. Williams, shivering in her nightgown. 

“Is your father ill?” asked the crack in the 
door, in a deep man’s voice. 

Helen read the letter aloud, and they all 
laughed. 

“IT know what it is,’’ said Mary, ‘Will Aldis 
meant to send you a valentine, but enclosed a 
business letter instead, and mailed the valen- 
tine to some old gentleman in Wall street.”’ 

Mr. Williams was the incensed one of the 
party. ‘Young fool!” said he to his wife; 
“didn’t he know that there were mails and a 
post-office? Why must he send a special mes- 
senger with such stuff as that in the dead of the 
night?” 

Mr. Williams had been the one to go to the 
door, you know, and the night was bitterly cold. 

Mrs. Williams made believe that she was 
asleep, and drew a long breath, such a very long 
one that Mr. Williams was suspicious; but he 
only muttered, ‘‘Fool!’’ and went to sleep him- 
self. 

Margaret brought Mr. Bray his letters the 
|next morning. She pitied the old gentleman, 
taking his breakfast all alone, and sought to 
cheer him in her simple way. 

‘Perhaps you've got a valentine, sir,’’ she 
said. “I had one myself, to-day, from my 
cousin.” 

Mr. Bray laughed a little laugh, and, opening 
the first letter, was startled to read,— 

“My DARLING’ — 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Few business letters begin in that way. But 


he read on: 


“You can never tell how disappointed I was not to 
find you at home on Wednesday evening. Iwas de- 
tained in town too late on Tuesday to see you. Tean- 

not wait till your return to tell you what I have long 

| wanted to tell you—that I can never be happy till I 

know that you care forme. You know that I have 

loved you, early and late, for many a long day. [He 

‘had only known her a year.) May I stop at Spring- 

| field for you on Saturday and tell youthe rest? Do, 
| my dear Helen, be good enough to say that I may. 
“With all my heart, WILL.” 


The old gentleman looked at the envelope; it 
| was certainly addressed to him. ‘Hm, bm! so 
| that’s the way the wind blows, my fine young 


This, then, was the theory of the defence,— | accidental, yet committed while the prisoner | It occurred to him, as he went dreamily about | man! And this is the way you attend to my busi- 


ready-made for the great lawver’s use:— 


| 
Lemuel 


was near-sighted. Mr. Haley's cat) the property or interests of his victim, then they 

sometimes came on the Wilbur premises, and must find him guilty on another count. 

Lemuel had made up his mind to shoot it. Go- 

ing out that Sunday afternoon, he saw what he | pect, and there was great joy among them all | 

believed to be the cat on the wall. But what he| when the jury, by their verdict, declared him | 

really saw was Herbert's heavy fur cap, appear-| not guilty of wilfal murder, but guilty only of 

ing just above the top of the wall on the other; manslaughter in the fourth degree. 

side, The judge prononnced a light sentence,—three 
He ran into the house, came out with the gun, | months in the county jails which, added to the 

saw the cap again, approached until within a | three months he had already passed there, 


drop a letter at Springfield as he went through. 


bring her back. 

The train passed through Springfield about 
midnight; and our friend “with the arrow in 
his heart,” as the poets say, took two letters 
from his pocket, posted one he had written on a 
business matter, gave the other to the conductor 


with a generous fee, and so clearly and repcat- 


was meaning to commit a minor offence against | his business the next afternoon, that he might | ness in town, is it?” 


After Mr. Bray had leisurely eaten his break- 


| Oh, happy thought! If Helen would only an-| fast, he sat down at his desk and enclosed the 
This was the best Lemuel’s friends could ex-; swer it, and let him stop at Springfield and | letter to “Wm. Aldis, Esq.,” adding a note to 


say that if he were in Springfield he should be 
| glad to have him stop and tell him the rest; and 
|as it was, he would like to finish that game of 
chess any evening with him. 
A more wilted young man never lived than 
was Will Aldis when he received Mr. Bray’s 
: letter, What in the world had he sent to Helen? 
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He hurried up his business, and on his return, 
stopped at Springfield, where he soon made it 
all right with her. 

She could not get over laughing when she read 
at home the letter he had written to her. ‘The 
idea of calling father ‘My darling !’”’ she said. 
“If you have such names as that for your father- 
in-law, what are you going to call me, sir?” 

oo 
For the Companion. 
CHASED BY TIMBER-WOLVES. 


Four or five years ago, charcoal sold so briskly in 
Cincago that two young luinber-dealers of that city, 
named Littiehale and Colby, conceived the idea of 
making their fortunes from the article. With the 
usual business dash which characterizes Chicago 
men, they at once acted on the idea. Littlehale 
ownedalumber schooner. This they freighted with 
old bricks (there were plenty of old bricks in Chi- 
cago in 1872), and sailed away up Lake Michigan. 

Somewhere along the southern shore of that pe- 
ninsula portion of the State of Michigan which lies 
between Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, they 
owned or had leased a tract of timber iand, mostly 
piae, the best of which they had already cut off. 
Thitherward they bent their course, and landed 
their bricks at the head of a little bay which now 
bears the name of Charcoal Cove. 

They had brought along with them a mason, and 
taken up from Milwaukee six or seven wood-chop- 
pers. These last were at once set to work to cut up 
the refuse pine and other soft wood into the proper 
length for burning, while the mason made mortar 
and built a kiln of the bricks, in which to burn it to 
coal. 

This kiln was an odd structure, after a design of 
theirown. It was built thirty feet long by twelve 
feet in width, and seven or eigh® feet high, being 
arched over like an oven, or an old dungeon vault. 
On each side, about a foot from the ground, were 
left a row of “peep-holes,” where a brick, not set 
fast in mortar, could be taken out to admit air, or 
put back, as the fire demanded. And in the end 
next the woods, an orifice three feet square was left 
to receive the wood. Otherwise the kiln was air- 
tight, its design being to smother combustion, and 
merely char the wood. 

The contrivance worked well enough. A great 
deal of coal was burned there during the succeeding 
winter and shipped down the lake in the spring. 

But, like many other such enterprises, this one did 
not net so much us had been expected. One draw- 
back was the injury which the coal suffered in its 
transit by water. In short, as Littlehale said, the 
scheme paid “just grub, and that was all.” 

Now a business which only pays “grub,” always 
has a Chicago man’s supremest contempt. In June 
of that year, the kiln with all its appurtenances was 
abandoned without further ceremony, and Messrs, 
Littlehale and Colby transferred their attentions to 
other projects of money-getting, leaving Charcoal 
Cove to solitude and desolation. 

And a desolate locality it was, the smutty old 
kiln, surrounded by ashes and charred logs, sug- 
gesting the idea of ahaunt of gnomes. But it some- 
times happens that what is one man’s loss is anoth- 
er’s gain, and Littlehale and Colby’s charcoal 
scheme, though a failure with them, proved to bea 
good thing for two boys who lived in that region. 

A settler by the name of Hauschild had taken up 
land and built a house in a clearing, eleven or 
twelve miles east of the town of Escanaba. He 
had two boys, thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
named Karl and Hansen, who did the most of the 
work and looked after things at home; for Mr. 
Hauschild himself was away that season, with a 
party of engineers, prospecting for copper. 

One day about the middle of September, the boys, 
having finished digging and storing their crop of 
potatoes, set off to gather Canada plums, a species 
of pomegranate which grows wild in the woods in 
that section. They had heard of a place, four or five 
miles off, where these plums were very abundant. 

They had a mule which they called “Dib,” used 
to all sorts of work,—among other tasks, that of 
carrying both the boys on her back at once; in which 
Way they often rode to Escanaba. They set out 
plumming this afternoon, mounted one behind the 
other on Dib, with their baskets on their arms. 

Lumbering had been carried on to some extent 
thereabouts, and there were many old trails used 
for winter roads in the woods. Following first one 
and then another of these, the boys at length came 
out upon a hillside, sloping to the south, which, if 
not the spot they were seeking, at least had plenty 
of Canada plums growing on it. The low trees 
fairly bent beneath their loads of dark red fruit, 
now just right for eating,—juicy, pulpy and sweet. 

To tie Dib toa tree was the work of but a moment. 
Then there was some fancy eating for the next ten 
or fifteen minutes. Only children who are unused 
to nice things can imagine just how good those rich 
plums tasted to those boys. 

It is not strange that they filled their stomachs 
first and their baskets afterwards. But it was no 
great task to fill either, for the ground was covered 
with the plums; and by giving the trees a shake, 
showers of them would fall off. They even gave 
Dib a peck of them to munch; though the stones 
bothered her a good deal. 

The middle of September is the season when the 
Afternoons are so apt to surprise one by their short- 
ness, To this day the writer never goes into the 
woods at this time of the year without being sur- 
Prised to find night coming so quickly. It may have 
bec something like this with the Hauscbild boys. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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‘The weather, too, was somewhat cloudy; and a fog, 
setting in from the lake quite suddenly, finally re- 
minded them it was time to be going. 

So, mounting Dib, they set off for home. Karl 
sat before, holding the bridle, Hanse behind with 
the two baskets. Two bare feet stuck out on each 
side. 

They took the trail along which they had come,— 
at leastthey thought so. But the fog drove in thick, 
and it grew dark very fast. Dib, however, took her 


; own time, and jogged on at her own mualish gait. 


They had gone a mile or two, when suddenly, as 
they were passing a rick of brush beside the trail, 
what they at first took for a big dog leaped over it, 
and snapped its teeth at Hause’s foot. Then,as the 
mule sprang off, it raised its head and gave a wild 
howl. 

“Hem, Karl!” exclaimed the terrified Hanse, who 
had had a glimpse of the beast over his great bas- 
ket. “It’sa wolf, mein broder! Gae! gae!” 

They beat and drummed the mule into a brisk 
trot, the more readiiy that the creature had smelled 
and heard the wolf. But through the weeds and 
bushes behind, they saw the wolf following them, 
now dashing up close to the mule’s heels, then stop- 
ping to howl. 

The boys had heard and knew something about 
the habits of these timber-wolves. 

“Flue, broder! Reise!” (Fly, brother! Hurry!) 
Hanse kept exclaiming, as he caught glimpses of 
the wolf running after them. 

But the old mule could only be made to go about 
80 fast, and, to add to their fright, several more of 
the wolves soon came up and joined in the chase. 

“To, tre, five, fem!” counted the trembling Hanse, 
as one after another, five great gaunt creatures, with 
eyes that seemed to emit green flashes, came dash- 
ing after them, with quick, eager yelps, chorused 
every few moments by the peculiar, long, wild, ral- 
lying howl of these fierce brutes. And yet, had they 
suddenly wheeled about, itis not unlikely that the 
cowardly pack would have fallen back,—at least, till 
night had set in. 

But the two little Norwegian boys were too much 
frightened to face them. Their only hope lay in 
hurrying their mule forward as fast as they could, 

First one and then the other of the two baskets 
were dropped, to lighten the load. Clinging to his 
brother, little Hanse dug his bare heels into the 
mule’s sides, casting terrified glances at the livid- 
eyed, yelping pack behind. 

In their fright it is no wonder that they took a 
wrong trail. Suddenly they saw the lake, and came 
out into a small clearing near the water. 

In the fog and fast-gathering darkness, they saw 
what seemed to be a low house, standing amidst 
young wild cherry trees and fire weeds.. There 
seemed to be a window-hole in the end next to them. 

To leap off the mule and run to this house was the 
natural impulse of both the boys. The wolves were 
already snapping at the mule’s heels, and had more 
than once nearly thrown the poor creature down. 

“Run, run, Hanse!” exclaimed Karl. “Climbin!” 

They scrambled in at the hole, and found them- 
selves on a heap of four-foot wood, which had been 
tossed in through it. 

To barricade the opening with this wood was the 
work of but a moment. Then they heard the fright- 
ful yelpsand snarls of the pack, mingled with the 
distressed squeals and brayings of the luckless mule, 
as the poor animal was chased through the bushes. 

But on glancing at the inside of the house,—which 
was nothing more nor less than Littlehale and Col- 
by’s old charcoal kiln,—the boys were not a little 
astonished at the aspect of things, for they knew 
nothing of the kiln, What it was, or what it had 
been made for, was more than they could tell. 
They thought that whoever lived there must be 
strange folks; and they would have quickly retreat- 
ed from such a strange habitation, had it not been 
for the wolves. 

As it was, they remained there all night; and all 
through the first part of it the wolves were trying 
to getatthem. Little Hanse says that they could 
see their eyes looking in at the peep-holes, where 
the loose bricks had fallen out; and at times they 
heard them howling and fighting. But as the night 
wore on, they heard less of them, and at length both 
boys fell asleep. 

In the morning the wolves had gone. But the 
two little fellows did not dare ‘to come out. Soon 
after sunrise, however, they beard a gun fired. 

At this they pulled aside the wood, and running 
in the direction of the report, were fortunate enongh 
to fall in with a neighbor, whom Mrs. Hauschild 
—after having passed a most anxious night—had 
summoned to go in search of them. 

No doubt the wolves made a supper of the poor 
mule, for she was never seen again. 


> 


ADVICE NOT TAKEN. 

Few of us who admiringly contemplate the great 
career of Daniel Webster have reflected what a 
splendid juggler he might have made. But one 
cannot follow everybody’s advice, and Daniel Web- 
ster, whatever the loss may have been to him or to 
the world, certainly neglected the opportunity to 
become a great wizard. Mr. Harvey, his anecdote- 
biographer, repeats his story of his last visit to the 
Hansons in Hanover (a family whom his father had 
befriended), just before his graduation from college. 

“T spent the night, and was about to leave the 
next morning, when Hanson said to me, — 

«¢Well, Daniel, you are about togradnate. You've 
got through college, and have got college larnin’, 
and now what are you going to do with it?’ 


“I told him I had not decided on a professi 








* Well,’ said he, ‘you area good boy; your father 
was a kind man to me, and was always kind to the 
poor. Ishould like todoa kind turn for him and his. 
You've got through college, and people that go 
through college either become ministers, or doctors, 
or lawyers. As for bein’ a minister, I would never 
think of doin’ that; they never get paid anything. 


Doctorin’ is a miserable profession; they live upon | 
other people’s ailin’s, are up nights, and have no! 


peace. And as for bein’ a lawyer, I would never 
propose that to anybody. Now,’ said he, ‘Daniel, 
I'll tell you what! You area boy of parts; you un- 
derstand this book-larnin’, and you are bright. I 
knew a man who had college larnin’ down in Rye, 
where I lived when Iwas a boy. That man wasa 
conjurer; he could tell, by consultin’ his books and 
study, if a man had lost his cow, where she was, 
That was a great thing; and if people lost anything, 
they would think nothin’ of payin’ three or four 


dollars to a man like that, so as to find their prop- | 


erty. There is not a conjurer within a hundred 
miles of this place, and you are a bright boy, and 
have got this college larnin’, The best thing you 
can do, Daniel, is to study that, and be a conjurer!”” 
—— +o 
For the Companion. 


IN A FLORIDA SWAMP. 


Twenty miles above Jacksonville, Fla., there is a 
place called Crayton’s Island, because on different 


sides of it the St. John’s River, *‘Doctor’s Lake” | 


and sundry lagoons make an unbroken water con- 
nection completely around it. A few ignorant set- 
tlers—“poor whites’ and negro-Indians—inhabit 
this tract, subsisting by hunting, raising a few sweet 
potatoes, and by picking up what other food nature 
affords them without labor. 

The other, and still more characteristic natives, 
are of several kinds, all more numerous than amia- 
ble. Northern visitors sometimes go there to try 
the novelty of alligator-shooting, or other sports 
peculiar to the region, and before they retusn to 
Jacksonville, they usually make a good many new 
acquaintances that are not alligators. 

A young man from Southern Massachusetts, 
named Cyrus Peterson, went up to Crayton’s Island 
one day with his gun, thinking he would collect 
some trophies to show to his friends at home. He 
stopped to see “Indian Jim” and get directions; 
but the old man was not at home, and he concluded 
not to wait. He was not unwilling to distinguish 
himself as a hunter, and now was his opportunity 
to “bag”’ an alligator all alone. 

Before he had gone twenty rods from Jim’s cabin, 
his gun went off; but it was not a “crocodile-shoot.”” 
In a minute more he reappeared at the cabin, and 
presented himself to old Judy with bulging eyes. 
He had met a rattlesnake “as large as his leg.’’ The 
snake was coming right towards him, and seemed to 
“want the whole road.” 

“Umph!” sniffed old Judy; “found one under 
my bed yesterday bigger’n that.”’ 

“What did you do?” 

“T put out, an’ he put out, an’ I went back. Rat- 
tlesnake’s nothin’.” 

Cyrus looked round nervously, as if he expected 
to see another one. Then he sat down, under pre- 
tence of fixing his gun. A rattlesnake might be 
‘“nothin’” to old Judy, but it was a good deal to 
him—if it happened to be as big ashisleg. His 
ambition to kill a Florida crocodile had cooled con- 
siderably. 

An hour afterwards Indian Jim came home; and 
Cyrus was glad he did, for he had made up his mind 
very recently that hunting in an old settler’s com- 
pany on Crayton ’s Island would be better than 
hunting alone, 

Jim laughed when he told him about his encounter 
with the rattlesnake. The old man had his own gun 
with him, and he said he was going down to his 
potato-patch on the hummock as soon as he had got 
some more ammunition. Once in a while “there 
was rooters round, and maybe he might want to 
throw suthin’ heavy at ’em.” 

-In a few minutes he came out of the cabin, and 
the two started together. They walked on beyond a 
group of young magnolias, and passing under the 
shadow of a huge live-oak, there, directly before 
them, lying in the path, they saw the very snake 
that Cyrus had been so excited about. It was dead, 

Cyrus was very much astonished, but he did not 
like tosay so. He had not the slightest idea that 
he had killed the monster when he fired at it, for he 
had gone off just about as quick as his gun did, 

Old Jim saw how it was, and joked him for run- 
ning away from a “dead critter.” The snake was 
not quite as “large as his leg,” but it was really a very 
large one,—as big round as a man’s wrist, and it had 
thirteen rattles. Even Jim admitted that it was a 
“whopper,” and the young man began to feel as 
proud as if he had conquered the reptile in fair 
fight instead of hitting it accidentally when he was 
scared, That rattlesnake should have an alcohol 
pickling, and go home with him to Massachusetts 
for a show. 

Concealing his prize at the foot of the great live- 
oak tree, he went on with his guide. Their path led 
along the edge of a swamp, nearly level with Doc- 
tor’s Lake, which invaded it at several inlets. Ona 
tongue of land higher than the rest, between the 
cypresses and brier-thickets, grew great quantities 
of tall and very straight stalks, unlike anything 
Cyrus had ever seen before. 

“Ts that a cane-brake ?” he asked. 

“No,” said old Jim, laughing; “them’s Injun 
reeds,—good pipe-stems,.”” 

It occurred to Cyrus that his grandfather, who 
was a great swoker, would be delighted with those 


stems. He resolved to gathera bundle of them to 
present to the old gentleman on his return home. 
“There must be alligators, too, yonder there in 
the water,” he said. 
| “Eh, but you no see um,” quoth old Jim, shrug- 
{ging his shoulders. ‘They see you, and—snap! 
Copperheads is plenty, and wuss.” 

“What! more snakes ?”” 

“Copperheads all round;” and Jim waved his 
hand significantly towards the swamp. “Little fel- 
lers, but they’s dangerous. Rattlesnake warns ye 
i wid his tail; copperhead lie still till you step on um, 

and”’—the old hunter intimated the consequences 
by an expressive jump. 
| Cyrus had read of these venomous creatures, and 
| he was not much inclined to be intimate with them; 
but he had set his heart on cutting the Indian reeds, 
and was still determined to venture into the swamp, 
| —if Jim would go with him. 
But the old man shook his head, and said, “Ugh!” 
Finally he gave a sharp look at Cyrus's legs, and 
| muttering a few directions, walked on, leaving the 
| young man to decide whether he would follow him 
or stay and pick pipe-stems. He evidently consid- 
ered it a foolish piece of business to go into the 
swamp. 

The potato-patch was not very far off, on a swell 
of iand extending to the north side of the island, 
and ending in a grove of tar-pines, with the St. 
| These fertile knolls are 


| 
| 


ohn’s River just beyond. 
what the Southerners term “hummocks.” 
A sudden exclamation from Cyrus reached old 
| Jim’s ears before he had gone very far, and looking 
back, he could see him, through the bushes, execut- 
ing the same kind of jump he had just described, 
But something important immediately ahead had 
caught his eye at that moment, and satisfied that the 
| young hunter would fight his own battle or run, ho 
paid him no further attention, 
Cyrus had gone after the reeds in spite of the 
| Warning. His rifle was sure death to snakes, and 
why shouldn’t he? If he should see anything, he 
| could shoot it. But he went in carefully, and made 
short work with his gathering, and was triumph- 
antly retracing his steps, smiling a little at the cau- 
| tions of old Jim, when all at once he felt something 
| whip round his leg and strike him a sharp blow. 
| He had put his foot on a deadly copperhead. It 
{was well for him that his hunting-boots reached 
; above his knees. Had he not been thus protected, 
itis not likely that Indian Jim would have permit- 


| ted him to go into the swamp at all. 





The sudden 
attack of the snake frightened Cyrus so much that 
he did not think to hold his foot upon it and dis- 
patch it at once, as he might have done. But after 
an exciting dance through the grass and high bil- 
berry bushes, he finally killed it with a reckless 
blow of his gun-stock. 

Holding it up by the tail, he looked over towards 
the hummock, thinking that ifehe spied old Jim 
anywhere, he would shout and call his attention 
to it. 

He had two snake-trophies now,—one slain with 
the muzzle of his rifle, and the other with the butt, 
If he kept on as he had begun, he would be able to 
start an ophiological museum, At any rate, old Jim 
shouldn't laugh at him this time for running away 
from a “dead critter.” 

He continued his way out of the swamp, looking 
intently towards the upland all the time. He could 
not see Indian Jim, but he saw the potito-field in 
the distance, and in the potato-field the very object 
that Indian Jim happened just then to be looking 
at, and trying to get in range of. There was an 
ugly, long-snouted beast, as thin as a greyhound 
and as tall as a calf, nosing among the old settler’s 
sweet potatoes, 

Working along with his snout in the ground at one 
end of a row, the creature followed up his thievish 
enterprise, enting as he went, and splitting the row 
like a four-legged ploughshare. 

Ping! went old Jim’s rifle. The ugly beast in the 
potato-patch suddenly stopped his ploughing,—and 
Cyrus Peterson began to run, 

It would have been better if Cyrus had picked his 
steps more carefully. In his excitement, he forgot 
for the moment where he was, and heading directly 
for the puff of smoke from Jim’s gun, he plunged 
himself neck-deep in reeds, bushes and brambles, 
and stuck his feet into mud-holes. Copperheads 
lashed round his legs and bit his boots. He trod on 
three of these vile reptiles in going as many rods, 
He did not want to stop and fight them now,—with 
either end of his gun, 

But the way grew worse, and he had to stop 
whether he wanted to or not. He had got himself 
intoascrape. Right here, to add another horror to 
his situation, he was startled by a savage noise from 
the thicket close by. He thought of what Jim had 
said about alligators; but did alligators make a 
noise like that? It sounded more like the guttural 
bark of a hog when it sees an enemy, or some crea- 
ture it does not like. 

The* young man would have given his year’s 
salary to be safely out of thatswamp. He renewed 
his efforts, struggling forward with all his might. 
The noise ceased for a minute, but just ashe began 
to find a little better footing, the hideous bark broke 
forth again, closer and more angry than before. 


Filled with new alarm, he redoubled his exer- 
tions; but he ran into danger instead of out of it, 
for directly a large wild animal leaped out, and 
rushed at him with mouth wide open. 

Poor Cyrus had an affair of his own on his hands 
now. The wild boar in the potato-patch, only 
wounded enongh to enrage him, was giving Indian 
Jim all he could do, and Cyrns must manage the 
sow and five pigs alone. 
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Terror gave him strength, and he scrambled | 
desperately to get away; but nearer and nearer 
behind him he heard the snarling bark of the 
furious wild sow, with a scattered chorus of 
grunts and squeaks from the pigs. 

Cyrus gave a yell that would have done credit 
to the lungs of a Comanche. He expected to be | 
overhauled in the race with the dirty brute, and | 


judging from the sight of her, she 
could finish him 
bites. 


in two or three 
An answering yell 
Jim 


from / 
from the ‘ 
hummock, and again the report of 

his rifle echoed through the dis- 

tant pines. 


Indian sounded 


But by this time Cyrus had no breath to 
waste. He tore along through the heavy 
swamp tangle, tumbling over dead logs, slip- 
ping on slime and snakes, and tearing his 
clothes and skin with the terrible horse-briers, 
He still had enough of his wits about him to 
hold on to his gun, but he had thrown away 
everything else, , 

The swinging stem of an enormous “‘seup- 
pang” grape-vine struck him in the face. The 
sow was at his heels, but he caught the vine, and 
with a quick jump, lifted 
reach. 


himself ont of her 
The vine hung from a tall gum tree, and 


his pursuer, 
What a beast! 
white,” or a Berkshire shoat, she looked like 
a shad, or ashingle on legs. 
And pigs! One accustomed to see the 
plump little grunters of Northern farm-yards, | 
can hardly imagine the marvel of serawny ugli- | 


1] 
| 


ness that those Florida wild pigs are. They are 
born to run through brake and bramble as fleas 
run in fur, and nature shapes them accordingly. 
Old hunters declare that they could easily jump 
through a pale fence, and for speed, one of them 
would almost outrun a horse, 

The enraged sow, foiled of her victim, stood 
barking at the foot of the tree. Her mouth had 
not all the tusky terrors of the boar, but Cyrus 
thought there was too much of it for good com- 
pany. 

Holding his gun in 
his hand, he could 
hardly have helped 
using the weapon in 
his new advantage, if 
he had been 
badly 
was. 


twice as 
seared as he 
So far his hog- 
gish enemy had had 
everything her own 
way; if was his turn 
He steadied 
cocked 


now, 
his 
rifle, and drew it to 
his eye, 
“Waugh, 
You 


able beast!”’ said Cy- 


himself, 


waugh, 
waugh! miser- 
rus, mocking — her. 
your mouth 
air like that, 
Vil fire down 
your throat!” 
His finger 
the trigger, 
roaring = rush 
hoarse cries 
of the 


* Keep 
in the 
and 


was on 
but a 
and 
at the 
swamp 
turned the at- 
tention, She darted 
away, but Cyrus's ri- 
fle cracked, and one 
of the pigs rolled over, 
The noises grew louder in the outer brush, 
and an from old Jim bade’ him 
look out for himself, The boar was coming. 
“in up a tree, and here's the whole hog 


edge 


sow 's 


TOO ATT 


excited shout 


family!"* howled Cyrus. 

Before the words were fairly out of his mouth, 
old Jim's rifle spoke the third time, and the 
wild boar lay dead in the briers, 

The had come back, and was raging 
round her dead pig. Suddenly she stopped, 
and giving a loud snort, plunged into the deep 


soOW 


thickets, followed by the remnant of her squeal- 
iny litter, 

Cyrus scrambled down, and made his way out 
Ile found 


of the swamp as fast as he could. 







? . . 
gators with him. 


| 
climbing to a secure place, he looked down “| 





Indian Jim sitting on the ground nursing a 
The old man’s wrath was hot be- 
cause the hogs had stolen his potatoes, but he 
seemed to feel still greater wrath at himself for 
letting the boar get at him with his tusks. 

The next time Cyrus went up to Crayton’s 
Island, he carried old Jim a pair of huge “‘shoot- 
ing boots,’’ and spent a whole day hunting alli- 


bluody leg. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Philippe desired that one of his own sons should 
be united to either the elder or the younger 
sister. 

Both England and France, however, agreed to 
waive their aspirations, But soon after it was 
secretly arranged that the Duke de Montpensier, 
Louis Philippe’s fourth son, should marry the 
Infanta Maria, and the world was surprised one 
morning to hear that the marriage had actually 
taken place. England and France came very 
near going to war about this breach of faith on 
the part of the latter. Meanwhile, old King 
Louis Philippe’s ambition seemed likely to be 
gratifieds Queen Isabella married a Spanish 
prince, and the issue of this union was the pres- 
ent young King Alfonso, Within a year, how- 
ever, after Montpensier’s marriage with her sis- 
ter, Louis Philippe lost his own throne. 

Now, instead of a grandson of his reigning, as 
he hoped, in Spain, his own family is banished 
from the French throne, while his grand-daugh- 
ter becomes Queen of Spain. It may be that, if 
not his grandson, his great grandson will, after 
all, be king. 

The young royal couple start on life’s journey 
happy, at least, in each other’s affection. They 
do not rule over so great and splendid a nation 
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EMBRACED, 


Perhaps in another number I 
will tell you his adventures on that second visit. 
T. B. 
a or ‘ 


KING ALFONSO’S MARRIAGE. 


It is seldom, even in these enlightened days, 


Compared with a “Chester | that aking or prince marries the lady of his 


Most 
enter 


often what are called 
into and royal 
the alliance of two nations, the neces- 


personal choice. 
“State 


unions, 


reasons” shape 
sity that the couple should be of equal rank, or 
some public interest which, the diplomatists 
think, will be strengthened by a royal marriage. 

Searcely more common is it that the occupant 
He 
usually receives his bride from some foreign 


of a throne marries one of his own subjects. 


royal household, 

But young King Alfonso XIL, of Spain, has 
not only seen fit to choose his wife for himself, 
consulting his own heart, but has raised to the 
throne a young lady who is a Spaniard, and a 
subject of hisown, On the 23d of January he 
led to the altar his first cousin, the Princess 

Mercedes, daughter of 


uf! iy his mother’s _ sister, 
“] } : sly the Infanta Maria, 
) ‘3 and of the French 
Ait ¥ Duke de Montpen- 
sier. The marriage 
was celebrated with 
great magnificence 


and pomp at Madrid, 
in presence of a host of 
Spanish grandees and 
French princes and 
nobles. 

This marriage is es- 
pecially interesting 
when it is compared 
with previous mar- 
riages of Spanish roy- 
al people, and when 


we recall the wars 
and — entanglements 
which have arisen 


from them, 

The great ‘War of 
the Suecession,”’ as it 
was called, early in 
the last century, was 
the result of the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV., 


a Spanish princess. 
When Charles VI., of 
Spain, died without 
| near relatives, Louis desired to place his grand- 
son, Philip of Anjou, upon the Spanish throne. 
rhis he sueceeded in doing after a long strug- 


ENTIVE, 


gle, and the present royal family of Spain is di- 
| rectly descended from that Freneh prince. 

More than a century afterwards the French 
King, Louis Philippe, conceived the same am- 


ition, to have Spain ruled by a descendant of 


his 
Alfonso) was Queen of Spain, and unmarried, 
and there was a great hubbub in the European 
courts as to who should be her husband, and 
who, should) marry Maria. 


own, 


also, her sister 


King of France, with | 


England wished a Prince of Coburg, a brother 
of Prince Albert, to wed one of them; and Louis | ceived that in looking from a distance at the 


| as did some of their ancestors; but Spain, though 
| wofully fallen from her ancient power, is still a 
| noble, fertile country, having a people who pos- 
sess many virtues, and with institutions far 
more free and enlightened in many respects 
| than were those of the Spain of the olden time. 

Alfonso reigns as a constitutional King. He 
consults and must heed the will of the people. 
It is not probable that, were he to be as arbitrary 
as was his mother Isabella, he could keep his 
hold upon the throne. He has occupied it for 
several years, and although very young, has 
shown not a little capacity and intelligence in 
governing. 
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back of a folio in my library, I distinctly read 
the title ‘Hippocratis Opera.’ This discovery 
made me shed tears of joy. 1 employed my 
faculty in learning anew to speak and to write, 
My education was slow, but every fortnight my 
progress was perceptible.”’ 

We are told that Prof. Lordat never regained 
the power of speaking in public extemrporane. 
ously, in which he had previously excelled. 

Most commonly, patients are able to utter 
some few words, but without connection or 
sense. One was perpetually saying the syllable 
tan, from which circumstance those about him 
took to calling him ‘‘Monsieur Tan.” 

A woman suffering from a partial aphasic 
retained the power to pronounce certain words, 
which happened to be very insulting. She did 
not herself understand them, and used them on 
all occasions. When anybody came to see her, 
she would point toa chair in the most amiable 
manner, and at the same time repeat again and 
again the few words still at command, supposing 
she was paying a compliment. 

Of all the wonderful things in human life, 
perhaps there is nothing more wonderful than 
the way in which soul and body act upon each 
other. Our curiosity is stimulated to the ut- 
most, only to be bafiled at last. Several French 
physicians, after giving a great deal of study to 
this singular disease, tell us that in a majority 
of cases aphasia is connected with an affection 
of the anterior part of the left hemisphere of the 
brain. 

They even go so far as to say that the trouble 
lies in the third cerebral convolution; which is 
about the same thing as telling us that the soul 
keeps its entire vocabulary in that particular 
cranny, and that the whole store may be carried 
off in a twinkling, leaving not so much as one’s 
spelling-book behind. 

Yet just here comes in Dr. Aitken, an eminent 





For the Companion. 


MY THOUGHTS. 


How many waves o’cr ocean roll! 

How many thoughts flow through my soul! 

They seem to go, yet still remain, 

They seem to die, yet live again, 

So all unlike, yet like are they, 

So many, yet the same alway. 

As rise these swelling waves so free, 

From one cool wind, and one blue sea, 

So from one breast my thoughts arise, 

From love’s blue sea, to love’s blue skies. 
From the Swedish, by LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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THE SPEECHLESS MALADY. 


sicians aphasia, by which the patient is sud- 
denly deprived of the power to use language. 
The vocal organs remain in their natural condi- 
tion; the lips, the tongue, the larynx, move as 
usual, The patient thinks, and wishes to com- 
municate his thoughts; but he finds that he has 
no longer the power to use words. 

In a recent number of the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, there is an interesting account given of 
several persons who have suffered from this sin- 
gular malady, and have afterwards recovered. 
One of these was Mr. Lordat, of Montpellier, 
who was a medical professor. He had been ill 
for a fortnight with some slight sickness, from 
which he was recovering, when he was suddenly 
attacked with aphasia. 

“T perceived,” he says, “that in endeavoring 
to converse, | could not get hold of the words 
that I wished to use. I was told that some one 
had come to my house to see me. I opened my 
mouth to reply. The thought was ready, but 
the words would not come. 

“T stopped in consternation, and said to my- 
self, ‘Have I really lost the power to speak?’ 

“The difficulty rapidly increased, and in the 
course of twenty-four hours I found myself de- 
prived of the knowledge of almost all words. If 
a few remained, they were almost useless, be- 
cause I could no longer remember how to con- 
| hect them so as to express a thought. 
|} “Thad no trouble in thinking. I did not at 











anybody came to see me, I became again aware 
lof my malady, from the impossibility of ex- 
claiming, ‘Good-morning. How do you do?’ 
“In reflecting upon the Christian formula 
called the Doxology, ‘Glory to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Spirit,’ I felt that I had all 
the ideas, although my memory would not sug- 
gest one word of it. I then learned that of the 
| complete Jogos [language], I possessed fully only 
} the internal part, and that I had lost the exter- 
| nal. 
“T could not console myself by reading. 


Tn 


In 1847, young Isabella (mother of | losing the signification of words heard, I had 


lost that of their visible signs. Syntax had dis- 
| appeared along with words; the alphabet alone 
| was left; but joining letters to form words was 
la study to be mastered. 





“After some weeks of deep sadness, I per- 


There is a very curious disease, called by phy- | 


such times regard myself as ill: but as soon as | 


English physician, who says that cases are on 
| record where this precise portion of the brain 
has been not only injured, but absolutely de- 
| stroyed, without any aphasia; and also that 
| there have been instances of aphasia where no 
| disease could be discovered, either in this spot 
or anywhere else in the brain. 

| +o 
SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 


The custom of sending comic or gaudy valentines 
through the mail is the last relic of a once extensive 
and quite different celebration of the 14th of Feb- 
ruary. 

The origin of the celebration is unknown. Vari- 
ous explanations of it have been given. Some writ- 
ers say that it sprang from the well-known fact that 
about this time of the year the birds choose their 
mates; and the young people of both sexes only im- 
itated the birds in selecting the season for pairing 
and love-making. 

But the old method of observing the day was for 
a certain number of young folks of both sexes, 
equally divided, to write their names upon slips of 
paper, and then for each young man to draw the 
names of the ladies by lot, and for the ladies to do 
the same with the names of the gentlemen. Thus 
each had a “valentine,” and was at the same time 
the “valentine” of another, This relation lasted 
fora year; and it was expected that each young man 
would give his valentine a present. 

As this was not very different from an old pagan 
custom of ancient Rome, which also was observed 
in February, it is possible that it was the true origin 
of the celebration of Saint Valentine’s Day. The 
theory is that the early Christian teachers, finding 
it impossible to root out the pagan ceremony, gave 
it a Christian saint’s name. Foracentury past, per- 
sons have chosen their valentines without drawing 
| lots, and out of this modification has come the prac- 
tice of “sending valentines.” 
| One of the superstitions of the day was that the 
| first man upon whom a lady’s eyes rested on Saint 
| Valentine’s Day, would be her “true love.” There 
| is a pleasant story in one of the books, of a smart 
| young miss who wrote in her diary that she kept her 
| eyes shut until Mr. Blossom came to the house, so 

that he and no other should be her valentine. 

Although the manner of observing the day has 
| greatly degenerated, and has lost its most pleasing 
as well as its most significant features, there is 
nothing objectionable about what is left of it, e>- 
cept the sending of cheap and scurrilous valentines. 
The instinct of young people to “mate” is too strong 
to be overcome. It was implanted in our natures 
by Him who made us what we are. Indeed, there .3 
some reason to regret that a practice which often 
led to real love and actual mating for life, has fallen 
into disuse. It was a school for true gallantry, 4 
quality which is none too common in our day. 
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“SOUNDING BRASS.” 

The newly-appointed chaplain of a military prison 
was pleasantly surprised when beginning his dutics, 
to find that the prisoners at chapel service heartily 
responded to the prayers. He was full of adimira- 
tion for their religious zeal, but an explanation of 
the governor showed him that it was more sounding 
than sincere. The “silent system” is only enforced 
upon the prisoners sentenced for a short time, 45 
{ speech was discovered to be not only a hixury, Lut 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








essential to the health of the inmates. When, there- 
fore, at chapel the restriction was removed, the 
prisoners responded loudly to the prayers, and sung 
with a will, as though each one desired to convince 
jimself and companions that he had not become 
dumb. is 

JUVENILE CRIME AND IGNORANCE. 

Not long since a boy, aged sixteen, stabbed one of 
his schoolmates, about fourteen years old, with a 
jack-knife. His excuse was that he was hit by some 
one while “fooling” in a crowd, and becoming en- 
raged, stabbed the boy whom he thought gave the 
blow. 

In Lowell recently a girl, only ten years old, was 
arrested for pocket-picking. Four purses contain- 
ing considerable money were found concealed about 
her person. 

A street gamin of Manchester, N. H., twelve 
years of age, was placed upon the witness stand. 
Before being sworn, the judge examined him to as- 
certain if he knew the nature of an oath. The fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued: 

Juige—“Boy, do you believe you will be punished 
if you tell the truth?” 

Boy—“Yis.” 

“And do you believe you will be punished if you 
tell a falsehood ?” 

“Yis.” 

“Do you believe there is a God?” 

“No.” 

“Do you attend church ?”’ 

“Yis.” 

“What do you hear there ?”’ 

“Singing.” 

“What do you think will become of you if you 
don’t tell the truth?” 

“My mother will lick me, sir.” 

These three cases, which so vividly illustrate juve- 
nile passion, depravity and ignorance, occurred in 
New England, where schools and churches abound. 
Two of them, however, suggest that neither the 
truant officer nor the city missionary is abroad as 
much as he should be, while the third indicates that 
both in schools and in homes there is a lack of the 
wholesome discipline which inculeates self-control. 


+m 


AN AMBASSADOR’S REPLY. 

When Dr. Hamlin began his missionary work at 
Constantinople, he had, as his Armenian teacher, a 
Russian subject named Taliatine. He wasacultured 
Christian gentleman, who joined himself to the 
missionaries, that he might aid them in their labors. 
One day Mr, Taliatine went out for an hour’s walk, 
and did not return, Laterin the day it was ascer- 
tained that he had been arrested by order of the 
Russian ambassador, and was to be sent to Russia, 
his real destination being Siberia, 

One of the elder missionaries immediately went 
to remonstrate with the ambassador. He was re- 
ceived with formal courtesy ; but to his remonstrance 
against the arrest of the teacher, the ambassador 
replied,— 

“While I respect your official character and be- 
nevolent intentions, I assure you that the Emper- 
or, my master, will never allow Protestantism to set 
its foot in Turkey!” 

“Your Excellency,” said the missionary, bowing 
low, “the kingdom of Christ, who is my Master, will 
never ask the Emperor of all the Russias where it 
may set its foot!’” 

The reply quite equals that made by Beza to the 
King of France,—“Sire, the church of Christ is an 
auvil which has shattered many a hammer!” 

The teacher effected his escape, and brought up 
at Caleutta instead of Siberia. Some time after Dr. 
Hamlin had the pleasure of showing the Russian 
agents a copy of the first number of an evangelical 
Armenian newspaper, of which Mr. Taliatine was 
editor, 
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REFUSING PROMOTION. 

Amos Lawrence, a distinguished merchant and 
manufacturer of Boston, came to the city from his 
country home in Groton a poor boy. He became a 
clerk in the house of a respectable firm, and dis- 
played such superior capacities for business, that in 
afew months he was offered a partnership in the 
house. He promptly declined it, to the surprise of 
his employers and of all his friends. But he was as 

_ Wise in this decision as in any of the more important 
business movements of his life. He had studied 
closely the principles on which the firm conducted 
business, and knew they were unsound, and he pre- 
ferred to wait for promotion rather than to take a 
false step. His sagacity proved prophetic, for ina 
short time the firm failed, and he was selected by 
the creditors to settle their affairs. He was success- 
ful, and his management of this matter gained him 
ireputation which greatly aided him when he started 
in business for himself. Though he began at a time 
of great depression, on account of the embargo laid 
oncommerce by President Jefferson, his enterprise 
and thrift won success, and in a few years he laid 
the solid foundations of a large fortune. 





Pyare 
ADVANTAGES OF LATE RISING. 
in Quiney Adams, and Josiah Quincy a former 
silent of Harvard College, were both early risers, 
hich virtue they were not alittle proud. Judge 
y, on the other hand, was a late riser, and was 
delivering a Necture before the Law School, at 
h Messrs. Adams and Quincey were present. 
They both fell asleep. “Gentlemen,” said Judge 
ne to the students, and pointing to the sleepers, 
you see the evils of early rising. When a man 
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gets ‘up,’ he should remain ‘up’ for the day.’ The 
following little sermon, from the Hartford Courant, 
also preaches the advantages of late rising: 

A few days ago, in one of the most careful house- 
holds in this city, where fenders guard the tire- 
places, and safety-matches aggravate the strange 
visitor, smoke was discovered in a room adjoining 
the one where the family were at breakfast. Inves- 
tigation showed that a chairin the room was burn- 
ing. How it could have taken fire was a mystery, 
until it was noticed that the sun’s rays falling ona 
large magnifying lens, used to study photographs 
with, had been concentrated through it upon the 
chair, and had set it to burning. If the family had 
not fortunately selected for breakfasting an hour 
when the sun is pretty near the zenith, and so pru- 
dently fixed it to have some one in the room at that 
dangerous time, the whole house might have been 
mysteriously destroyed. 


eae Sener 
JOKING WITH A PISTOL. 

When one person points a pistol at another in 
fun, not thinking it loaded, and it goes off and kills 
him, is it only an unfortunate mistake, a lamentable 
blunder? Supposing the pistol is not loaded, what 
right has one person to annoy, or threaten, or put 
in peril another by presenting a pistol at him, which 
he thinks is loaded? Acorrespondent of the Chris- 
tian Union says that courts have punished such 
*jokes,”’ and he gives the following cases: 


About five years ago,a quarrelsome fellow named 





White, driving in his wagon along one of our coun- 
try highways, came to a spot where several men 
| were mending the road. One of these, Sullivan, 
asked White to drive in the middle of the road. 

White answered rudely, and Sullivan inquired, 
pointedly, what he meant. Then White took up a 
}gun which he had in the wagon, and aimed it at 
| Sullivan, and then at another of the workmen, Har- 
rington, and said,— 
| “Thave got something here that will pick the 
eyes of you.” 

White wastried for this. It was proved that Har- 
rington believed for the moment that White would 
shoot, and was alarmed. 

The judge told the jury that if White, within 
shooting distance, menacingly pointed a gun at 
Harrington, which Harrington had reasonable 
cause to believe was loaded, and if he were in fact 
alarmed, and with good reason, there was a crimi- 
nal assault, whether the gun was in fact loaded or 
not. 

Once upon atime in Texas, Flournoy was drink- 
ing in Grace’s bar-room. Tle became drunk, excit- 
ed and abusive. Grace tried to quiet him. He 
drew a pistol, which a bystander pulled away from 
him. 

“Why,” said he, “it isn’t loaded!” 
sure, it had no cap upon it. 

Flournoy was tried for an assault with a deadly 
weapon. His lawyer argued that an unloaded pis- 
tol, without a cap, is not a deadly weapon. But the 
judge left that question to the jury, who found 
Flournoy guilty, and he was fined $150, 

The Supreme Court approved this and said, “If 
juries would generally impose more exemplary 
punishment for offenses of this character, reckless 
men would feel the necessity of more self-restraint, 
and offenses committed by violence would be less 
frequent.” 


And, to be 
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A SUSPICIOUS OLD LADY. 
An old woman in Kent, England, acted upon the 
common rule which bids, suspect every man of be- 
ing a rogue until he proves himself honest: 


The Marquis and the Princess Louise were down 
in Kent, the other day, when a thunderstorm over- 
took them. They were umbrella-less, and had to 
take shelter in the nearest cottage, where they wait- 
ed for some time, chatting familiarly with the old 
lady, but the rain showed no disposition to stop, 
and weary of delay they requested the loan of an 
umbrella, 

The old lady, having some Kentish caution in her 
nature, did not like to loan her best Sunday rain- 
protector, but she offered freely her hopping-um- 
brella, a portentous gingham, used in the hop-gar- 
dens during the picking season, and which had 
been so often patched that it was impossible to say 
where the original texture was woven in. 

The Princess at once accepting the loan, departed 
under it, laughing. To the amazement of all who 
met her, she walked under that patched hopping- 
umbrella to the house where she was staying. Next 
morning she returned it by her flunkey with a sov- 
ereign and a pound of tea. 

“Lor a massy,’’ cried the old dame, “to think that 
it wasshe! Why,if I'd only a knaun, I'd a good 
silk upstairs, and she shud a ’ad un wi’ all my’art!” 
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A BALL IN HIS THROAT. 

Gen. Palikao, a distinguished French officer who 
has just died, was once the hero of a scene in the 
French Senate. 

He served with distinction in Algiers, and was 
subsequently under the empire a member of the 
French Senate. On one occasion he was addressing 
the body, but his voice was so weak that he could 
scarcely be heard. Cries of “louder” interrupted 
him, and he paused, Putting his hand to his throat, 
he said, “I ask pardon, gentlemen, for not speaking 
more distinctly, but fourteen years ago I received a 
ballin my throat, and it is still there.” The Senate 
rose, and thunders of applause testified the appreci- 
ation of the hero’s explanation. 


ee ee 
_NEW THINGS OLD. 

A London Jew, Dr. Herman Adler, claims that 
the ancient Jews were acquainted with many things 
which are thought to be modern discoveries. He 
finds the support of his claim in the Talmud: 


Rabbi Gamaliel, about the thirtieth year of the 
common era, had a sort of orrery in his house, and 
it is clear from certain passages that the astrono- 
mers of those days had an instrument very closely 
resembling the telescope. A passage in the Tal- 
mud says, “Rabbi Gamaliel had a tube by means of 
which he could see two thousand eubits by land and 
air, also two thousand cubits on the sea.”” A knowl- 
edge of electricity is revealed by the statement, 
“One must not place iron in a poultry-yard from 
a superstitious motive; but if it be done on account 
of the thunder and lightning it is permitted.” 
There is clear proof that the use of anesthetics in 
surgery was practised. The Talmud says, ‘They 
gave him to drink a potion, which cast him intoa 
profound sleep, so that they were enabled to per- 
form the operation of gastronomy.” The Talmud 
] mentions artifical teeth,—“A tooth that was put in ;” 





“a tooth covered with gold, so as to stop and hide 
the decay.’ The Talmud also contains the first 
mention of insurance. 
LAUGHABLE BREAK-DOWN. 
Sidney Smith, “the witty Dean of St. Patrick,” 
was aman who would not be trammelled either in 
mind, or body, or speech. 


| 


Whenever he preached 
in a pulpit that he could not lean over, he procured 
something to put under his feet. 





“T can’t bear,” said he, “to be imprisoned in the 
true orthodox way in my pulpit, with my head just 
peeping out of the desk. Llike to look down upon 
my congregation—fire into them. The common 
people say 1 am a bould preacher, for I like to have 
my arms free and to thump the pulpit. A singular 
contretemps happened to me onee, when I had or- 
dered the clerk to pile up some hassocks for me to 
standon. My text was, “We are perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed.” 

1 had searcely uttered these words, and was pre- 
paring to illustrate them, when I did so practically, 
and ina way I had not at all anticipated. My fab- 
ric of hassocks suddenly gave way; down I fell, and 
with difficulty prevented myself from being precip- 
itated into the arms of my congregation, who, I must 
say, behaved very well, and recovered their gravity 
sooner than I could have expected.” 

a ee 
COLD FEET. 

A person who formerly suffered from cold feet | 
writes the New York Tribune: 

I have received great benefit from the use of foot- 
baths, in which the water was_almost painfully hot, 
and which, as it cooled, I r&hewed with scalding 
water. Red pepper and mustard mingled with the 
water has added to the effect. Whenever my feet 
become painfully cold, I plunge them in the hot foot- 
bath and keep them there half an hour or more. 
The effect has been only good. Thave never taken 
cold in consequence, and the circulation in my ex- 
tremities has been wonderfully quickened by this 
process. Sothat now [rarely suffer from cold hands 
or cold feet. 

eo —— 
“NOTHING OF THE GENTLEMAN.” 

What a satire upon the word gentleman, and the 
snobs who conventionally appropriate it, is this an- 
ecdote: 

A noble lord, one of the canons at Windsor, who 
is good-naturedly addicted to speaking to soldiers in 
a friendly manner, and not as though the wearer of 


more, was naturally much gratified when a guards- 
man said, genially, and without the least intention 
of being rude, “1 like you, my lord—there’s nothing 
of the gentleman about you!” | 


“THOME, SWEET HOME” PACKAGE, 


For only $1. 
See our Advertisement in last COMPANION, { 








That all our Bracket 
Saw Frames are now 
Nickel Silver Plat- 
ed, and have Rosewood | 
Handles. | 

Every frame is stamped | 
“Youtu’s COMPANION, | 
Boston, Mass.” All thus 
stamped are warranted | 
by us, and are the gen- 
uine Bracket Saws which | 
have become so popular, | 

The accompanying de- 
sign, 








“Coming Through 
the Rye,”’ 


For Brush or Slipper 
Case, is a specimen of 
some of the work done 
with the Bracket Saw, 





ecl Frame, 6 Paris Steel_Blades, 
ns, fullsize, 100 Miniature Designs, 
lhouettes, 1 Beautiful Swiss Clock 
Sct Doll’s Furniture Designs, 1 
1 Sheet Impression Paper, I piece 


Design, 


Brad Aw 

of Flint Paper. Full instructions. Also les- 
sons for finishing wood in Oil, Shellac, Varnish 
and Polish. Sent, post-paid, for $1 25. 
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EIGHT EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
REDUCED 


From $1 to 80 Cents. 


th Zephyr and Silk to Work Them. 2 
embroidery Needles, 1 Design Book of *Al- 
phabets ove | a 60-inch linen Tape Measure. 








The above cuts give only an outline of the beauty and 
usefulness of this package. The 
Slipper Pattern Watch Case, 
Match Safe, Scratch-my-Back, Work Basket, 
Needlebook, Card Receiver, Card 
Jornucopia, Zephyr and Silk, 2 
Embroidery Needles, 1 Design 


are all useful articles. 
perforated board is cutto proper size for each article, and 
the outline stamped, showing where every stitch is to be 
taken. Price, postage paid, 80 cents, 
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Loston, Mass. 


a red coat were “food for powder,” and nothing | 


| six seed farms. 





“THE 
“MIDWINTER” SCRIBNER. 


The HARTFORD COURANT says of the Midwinter Scrib- 
ner, “The cover is a new design, sprinkled with snow- 
flakes and swept with the dark clouds of a tempestuous 
sky, while below is an old-fashioned open fire-place with 
blazing logs and quaint andirons, and a row of black 
birds seated on the frame of the cheerful picture, like 
minstrels ready for the ‘opening load.’ The number is a 
royal one, and in some respects touches the high-water 
mark of the extraordinary success of this periodical. We 
doubt if any magazine has ever been published with finer 
illustrations. And the tert is not behind the illustrations 
in excellence. * * * * 

“In point of immediate interest we give the place of 
honor to Mr. Noah Brooks's 


Personal Recollections of 


LINCOLN. 


Itis a most delightful paper, admirable in manner, and 
of the highest value as a help to the full comprehension 
of the man. One more paper is promised, but Mr. Brooks 
cannot do a greater service than to go on and exhaust to 
the minutest his recollection of the man who is, on the 
whole, the most peculiar figure in our history. We 
should add that the portrait of Lincoln, drawn from a 
photograph by Wyatt Eaton, is the best that has ever 
been printed of him—has most of his character.” 

The New York Wor.» says, “One remarkable quality 
of this head is its essential originality; it isan unmistak- 
able likeness, admirable in every lineament, we should 
say, and yet it is a new likeness.” 

This number will be sent, post-paid, to any 


address, for 35 cents, or it may be had of any 


Bookseller or Newsdealer. 


SORIBNER & 00O., Publishers, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1878, rich in engravings, will be 
sent FREE, to all who apply. Customers of last season 
need not write for it. L offer one of the largest collections 
of vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in 
America, a large portion of which were grown on my 
i rinted directions for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name; so far, that should it prove otherwise J will 
refill the order gratis. New Vegetablesa specialty. 
As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, 1 of- 
fer several new vegetables this season, and invite the pat- 
ronage of all who are anxious to have their seed directly 
Srom the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best strain. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


A GREAT OFFER" HOLIDAYS ! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 











HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS and 


ORGANS, of first-class makers at lower prices 
for cash, or Installments, or to let until paid 
for, than ever before offered. WATERS’ PI- 
ANOS, Grand, Square and Upright, & OR- 
GANS are the BEST MADE, warranted for 5 
ears. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed, Great 
nducements to the trade. A liberal discount 
to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. ANOS, 7-octave, #140; 7 1-3- 
octave, 8150. ORGANS, 2 stops, #48 ; 4 stops, 
853; Tstops, 865; Sstops, 870! 10 stops, #55; 
12 stops, 890; in perfect order, notusedayear. S eet 
music at half price. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manufacturers and Dealers, 40 East 
14th Street, New York. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


Manufacturer of 


GRAND, UPRICHT AND SQUARE 


Piano-Fortes, 











Rack, | 


Look of Alphabets, ete., 
Any child can make them, as the | Canada East, says that he suffered from Dyspepsia more 
| 





611 WASHINCTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


These are finely made Pianos — the very 
best materials are used, and the workman- 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE, and mention 
the Youth’s Companion. 

CHARMING PICTURES. To introduce their 
goodsJ.L. Patten & Co., 162 William St., N. Y., willsend a 
package of Decaleomania Pictures, with illustrated cata- 
logue, to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) 
to pay mailing expenses. These pictures are highly col- 
ored, beautiful, and are easily transferred to any object, 
so as to imitate the most beautiful Painting. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Scott, of Dunham, 


than twenty-five years, but that three weeks’ use of the 
Peruvian Syrup (an Iron Tonic) has benefitted him so 
wonderfully that he can hardly persuade himself of the 


‘reality, and people who know him are astonished at the 
} change. 

















For the Companion. 


THE ABBOT’S BEQUEST. 


An Abbot of Bamba, one morning at prayers, 
Much longer than usual stayed; 

His cow in the yard grew restless and tired, 
And off to the common she strayed. 


She came not at milking that day nor the next, 
In fact, roamed abroad fora year; 

And now the poor Abbot lies sick on his bed, 
And Death, in his griminess stands near. 


“Oh, go calla lawyer!” the Baimban exclaims, 
“And let me dis,ose of iy goods, 

My oxen, my cattle, my household affairs, 
And even the cow in the woods.” 


The writing was drawn with the utinost dispatch, 
And Death touched the t stator’s brow. 

“Oh Abbot, dear Abbot,” a bystander cries, 
“You surely forgot the lust cow.” 


The Abbot came back from the brink of the flood, 
And, thanking his friend with a nod; 

“If found, let her go to my children,” said he. 
“If not, I bequeath her to God.” 

And thus came the sayings so often rehearsed: 
Whatever is lost is all God's; 

And: Men give away, for the good of their souls, 
Of riches the ends and the odds. 

J. KR. STEWART. 





a 
For the Companion, 
WAS IT AN ACCIDENT? 
Many a seeming accident illustrates Cowper's 
lines: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Dr. Hamlin, so long the head of Roberts Col- 
lege, Constantinople, tells of one of these ‘‘acci- 
dents.”” One hot day in July, 1839, while pass- 
ing the Galata Custom House, a crowd attracted 
his attention. Forcing his way through it, he 
saw a poor sailor lying by the side of the wall, 
apparently dying of cholera, 

“Do you speak English?” asked Dr. Hamlin. 

“Yes,” said the man, following the word with 
an oath. 

“Are you an Englishman or an American?” 

**American,’’—anoiher oath. 

Worse expressions showed that profanity had 
become his mother tongue. Dr. Hamlin, after 
many appeals to the crowd, whose brutal nat- 
ures were stirred by the prospect of seeing him 
die, secured assistance and removed the sailor 
to a house. 

For several weeks he was nursed and visited 
by the missionaries. He recovered and sailed 
for Boston. On the morning he left, he called 
on his missionary friend to say good-by. Lin- 
gering for a moment by the door, he said,— 

“T have been a very wicked man, Mr. Hamlin, 
and have done all the evil I could in the world, 
and now I am going to do all the good I can,” 

Three years after Dr, Hamlin received a letter 
from him, which thus began,— 

“DEAR MR. HAMLIN,—Thank God I still survive 
the ded! Lam here workin’ and blowin’ the Gospel 
trumpet on the Eri Kanal.” 

When Dr. Goodell, an old missionary, saw the 
letter, he asked that he might begin the answer, 
and taking a shect of paper, wrote,— 

“DEAR MR. BRown,—Blow away, brother, blow! 
Yours, in blowing the same Gospel trumpet, 

WILLIAM GOODELL.” 

Twenty-five years after, Dr. Hamlin, while 
dining at a hotel in Paris, was accosted by an 
American gentleman. 

“Tam just from Honolulu, Sandwich Islands,” 
said the gentleman. “I have known a man 
there by the name of Brown who has donea 
great deal of good among the sailors. He can 
go everywhere and anywhere with the Bible. 
He has told me how he was once dying, a blas- 
phemous doy (his own words), in the streets of 
Constantinople, and you picked him up, and 
saved him soul and body. Is this all true, or is 
it in part a sailor's long yarn?” 

What seemed the accidental passing of Mr. 
Hamlin down a street in Constantinople, was 
the means by which God saved “a blasphemous 
dog,” and sent him “blowin’ the Gospel trum- 
pet’ along the “Eri Kanal,” and among the 
islands of the Pacific. Is there such a thing as 
an accident in God’s moral government? 

a 
FORCE OF HABIT. 

The force of habit is well illustrated by an in- 
cident in the life of the late John Hickey, a night- 
clerk at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. 

He had been faithfully at his post night after 
night for years, and his employers generously 
determined to give him a furlough. Accord- 
ingly, they informed him that arrangements had 
been made for supplying his place for a fort- 
night, and advised him to take a trip South, at 
the same time assuring him that his salary 


would continue the same as though he was at 
work. 


Overwhelmed by the generous proposal, he 
accepted, and packing his valise one evening, 
took the train for Louisville. He had spent the 
day in sleep, as usual, and was just fairly ready 

for business when the train pulled out. He had 
|a berth in a sleeping-car, but it was of no use to 
| him, and he worried the night through in smok- 
| ing and chatting with chance acquaintances. 

By the time he reached Louisville he was 
ready to retire, and slept through the day and 
into the evening. Turning out fresh and vigor- 
| ous, he attempted to find a number of acquaint- 
| ances, but they had repaired to their homes and 

were in bed. 

There was no pleasure in Louisville for him, 
‘and he started for Nashville that very night; 
| but his all-night trip and his experience at Ten- 
| nessee’s capital were but a repetition of the pre- 
ceding night and day. ‘‘Gone to bed,’”’ was the 
response to his energetic inquiry for old friends. 

Hickey was disgusted with travel, and took 
the first train for Chicago, Entering the hotel, 
he marched around behind the counter, slammed 
his valise upon the floor with an exclamation of 
intense satisfaction, and said, “I’m ready for 
work. No more vacations for me. When I’m 
awake other people are asleep, and I can’t have 
any fun.” And from that hour to the morning 
of his death he never missed a watch. 


| 
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WEBSTER’S SEVENTEEN MUR- 
DERS. 

President Harrison was no scholar, but he had 
read much in Roman and Grecian history. He 
was so fond of airing his classical knowledge, 
that his friends spoke of the heroes of antiquity 
as “‘Harrison’s Greeks and Romans,”’ Just before 
his inauguration to the Presidential chair, Mr. 
| Webster, who was to be Secretary of State, was 
| very anxious about the inaugural address, and 
| Mr Harvey tells how he managed to alter it: 





One day, among other arrangements, he sug- 
gested to the new President, in as delicate a way 
as he could, the fact that he had sketched an in- 
augural, knowing that Gen. Harrison would be 
overwhelmed with calls and business after his 
election, and he himself having leisure to write, 

The General at once replied that it was not 
necessary, that he had prepared his own inau- 
gural, “Oh, yes,’’ said he, “I’ve got that all 
ready.” 

“Will you allow me to take it home and read 
it to-night?’ asked Mr. Webster. 

“Certainly,’? the President replied; ‘‘and 
please let me take yours.”’ 

So they exchanged the documents, and the 
next morning when they met, Gen. Harrison 
said to Mr. Webster,— 

“If T should read your inaugural instead of 
mine, everybody would know that you wrote it, 
and that | did not. Now this is the only official 
paper which I propose to write, for I do not in- 
tend to interfere with my secretaries; but this is 
a sort of an acknowledgment on my part to the 
American people of the great honor they have 
conferred upon me in elevating me to this high 
office, and although, of course, it is not so suita- 
ble as yours, still it is mine, and I propose to let 
the people have it just as I have written it. I 
must deliver my own instead of yours, 

Mr. Webster told me that he was a good deal 
annoyed because the message was, according to 
his judgment and taste, so inappropriate. It 
entered largely into Roman history, and hada 
great deal to say about the States of antiquity 
and the Roman Proconsuls, and various matters 
of that kind. Indeed, the word ‘Proconsul”’ 
was repeated in it a great many times. 

When he found that the President wes bent 
upon using his own inaugural, Mr. Webster 
said that his desire was to modify it, and to 
get in some things that were not there, and 
get out some things that were there; for as 
it then stood, he said, it had no more to do with 
the affairs of the American government and peo- 
ple than a chapter in the Koran. 

Mr. Webster suggested to Gen. Harrison that 
he should like to put in some things, and Gen. 
Harrison rather reluetantly consented to let him 
take it. Mr. Webster spent a portion of the 
next day in modifying the message. 

Mrs, Seaton remarked to him when he came 
home rather late that day, that he looked fa- 
tigued and worried; but he replied that he was 
sorry that she had waited dinner for him, 

“That is of no consequence at all, Mr. Web- 
ster,”’ said she, “but Iam sorry to see you look- 
ing so worried and tired. I hope nothing has 
gone wrong. I really hope nothing has hap- 
pened,” 

“You would think that something had hap- 
pened,” he replied, “if you knew what I have 
done. I have killed seventeen Roman Procon- 
suls as dead as smelts, every one of them.”’ 
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AN “INTELLIGENT” TRAVELLING 
REPORTER. 

Americans have no need to travel abroad for 
scenery,—and when they explore foreign lands 
for the sake of their history, they wi:l save 
themselves much mortification if they make 
sure that they know their own land pretty well. 
Col. Russell H. Conwell, in a lecture in Port- 
land, Me., reported in the Transcript, said, de- 
scribing the enthusiasm of a smart young Amer- 
ican, whom he fell in with on his European 
journey: 


When we reached Ireland, no words could ex- 
press the delight of my companion over the 
beantiful scenery, It was “erand,’’ “elegant,’’ 
‘beautiful,’ in faet, he exhausted all the ad- 
jectives in the language to express his enthn- 
siasm. When asked if it did not remind him 
of some parts of his own country, Michigan, 
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for instance, he was obliged to confess that 
he had never been there. In Scotland it was 
the same, and when asked if the rugged scen- 
ery did not remind him of some places at 
home, Maine, or Vermont, perhaps, he had 
never been in New England but once, and then 
he travelled in a sleeping-car. 

In France he was as bad as ever, and when 
asked if southern France did not remind him of 
Georgia, he was obliged to confess that he had 
never been there. An old gentleman, who had 
been listening to his raptures, at last asked him— 

“For goodness’ sake, where did you come 
from, and who are you, that you should go on 
in this way, making all Americans appear like 
fools?” 

“Why, Iam from New York City, andlama 
travelling correspondent.” 

My father had read, in the New York Tribune, 
letters full of glowing accounts of Europe—let- 
ters that had caused me to leave my home to 
see that glorious country. The thought flashed 
over me, ‘‘Might they not have been written by 
just such a person as this?’ But I committed 
the same error later, when I saw the Alps for 
the first time. They were “glorious,” ‘‘God- 
like,” “‘grand,’”’ “magnificent; there was noth- 
ing like them in the world. I was surprised 
that a Frenchman, who was with me, should 
have nothing more to say. 

“Do you not think them grand, magnificent?” 

“Oh, yes, they are pretty, very pretty.” 

“Why, they are more than pretty, they are 
grand,.”’ 

“Oh, yes, nice, very nice; but I have been a 
sailor. I have been to your country. What are 
those big mountains back of San Francisco?’’ 

IT didn’t know. 

“What is the name of that beautiful lake, that 
long waterfall?” 

I couldn’t tell him. 

“Oh, yes, I know it now, Yosemite. I like Yo- 
semite better than this.’ 

To my shame, I was obliged to confess that 
never until then had I even heard of our glori- 
ous Yosemite Valley; and I resolved to visit the 
grand and beautiful places in my own country 
before again travelling in foreign lands. And 
when I did visit the Yosemite, I found it grander, 
sublimer, and more beautiful than all the scenery 
of Europe rolled together. 





For the Companion, 
A LITTLE GIRL’S VALENTINE. 


Choose which is the fairer, a lily or rose, 
(For each with the sweetness of summer is laden,) 
And when you have chosen, | then will disclose 
What name shall be yours, little maiden, 
hich shall it be? 
(1 cannot tell) 
A rose with its blush, 
Or a lily bell? 
Lily or rose, who knows? 
But if for its splendor you turn to the rose, 
1 shall look in your eyes with truths lighs-laden, 
And [ also shall see a lily that grows 
In your innocent heart, lovely maiden. 
I shall ask no more; 
I then can tell; 
My beautiful rose, 
And lily as well; 
Lily and rose; truth knows. 
L. C. WHITON. 
ee 


ROBBERS OUTWITTED. 
Old Ben Holladay, who formerly ran a line of 
stages across the continent, told a startling yarn, 
not long since, to a party of railroad travellers: 


“One night,”’ said he, “long before the Pacific 
Railroad was built, I was bouncing over the 
plains in one of my overland coaches. My wife 
was with me. She was sick, and lay asleep on 
the bottom of the stage ona bed of buffalo skins. 
The night was fearfully dark, and a drizzling 
rain was falling. 

“Mrs. Holladay and myself were the only pas- 
sengers. Several stages had been robbed within 
two months, and the driver was ripping along 
as though a gang of prairie wolves was after 
him. 

“Suddenly the horses were thrown on their 
haunches, and the stage stopped. I was thrown 
forward, but quickly recovered, and found my- 
self gazing at the muzzles of a double-barrelled 
shot-gun. 

“By the dim light of the stage lamp the bar- 
rels looked as big as nail kegs. 

“Throw up your hands, and don’t stir!’ 
shouted the owner in a gruff voice. 

“Up went my hands, and I began to commune 
with myself. The fellow then coolly asked for 
my money, I saw that he did not know who I 
was, and I was afraid that my sick wife might 
awake and call my name. 

“My coat was buttoned over my bosom, but 
hardly high enough to hide a magnificent emer- 
ald, that cost me over eight thousand dollars a 
few weeks before in San Francisco. I hardly 
breathed through fear that the light might strike 
the stone, and its sparkling brilliancy attract 
the attention of the robber. I had about forty 
thousand dollars in a money belt close to the 
skin, and several hundred dollars in my pocket. 

“Suddenly my friend shouted, ‘Come, shell 
out! Quick, or there’ll be trouble!’ 

“[ passed out the few hundreds loose in my 
pockets, and handed him my gold watch and 
chain. They were hefty. I think the chain 
alone would weigh a pound, at least. 

*“*There,’ said I, ‘take it and let me go on. 
My wife is very sick, and I don’t know what 
would happen to her if she knew what was go- 
ing on.’ 

***Keep your hands up!’ was the reply, while 
a second robber received the watch and money. 

hen a search was made for the express com- 
pany’s box, but the double-barrelled shot-gun 
did not move, Its muzzles were within a foot 
of my nose, For my life I did not dare to stir. 

“My nose began to itech. The stiff hairs of 
my mustache got up, one after another, and 
tickled it until the sensation was intolerable. I 
could stand it no longer. 





‘* Stranger,’ I cried, ‘I must scratch my xnose! 
It itches so that | am almost crazy!’ 

***Move your hands,’ he shouted, ‘and [yj 
blow a hole through your head big enough: jor g 
jack rabbit to jump through!’ 

“| appealed once more. ‘Well,’ he answered, 
‘keep your hands still, and I'll serateh it fo; 
you. I hate to see a partner suffer,’ ”’ 

“Did he seratcli it?’ asked one of Ben’s inte;. 
ested listeners. 

“Sure,’’ said Mr. Holladay. 

“How?” asked the breathless listener. 

“With the muzzle of the cocked gun,” saiq 
the great overlander. ‘He rubbed the muzzle 
around my mustache, and raked it over the end 
of my nose until I thanked him and said it itched 
no longer.” 

The robbers soon afterward took their leave, 
with many apologies, and Ben continued his 
journey to the Missouri with the big emerald 
and forty thousand dollars, 
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HOW MONKEY “JOE”? IS MANAGED, 

‘Joe’ is the name of the chimpanzee in the 
Zoological Gardens, London. Every fine morn. 
ing during the summer he is let out of his ri- 
vate room and allowed to scamper about the 
monkey-room. When the time arrives for “Joe” 
to go back to his own apartment, he will not be 
caught, nor will he obey threats or coaxing, 
Laud and Water tells how his keeper, Mr. Bart- 
lett, and the monkey keeper, Mr. Sutton, man- 
aged ‘‘Joe”’: 


Mr. Bartlett has discovered that ‘‘Joe’s’’ weak 
points are curivsity and cowardice. He theie- 
fore works upon ‘‘Joe’s’’ failings in the follow- 
ing admirable manner. He goes to Sutton, and 
touching him gently on the shoulder, directs in 
a mysterious manner his attention to the dark 
passage underneath the gas-pipe. 

Bartlett pretends to point out to Sutton some 
horrible unknown creature, using an energetic 
manner, but saying not a word, except words to 
this effect, ‘‘Look out, there he is, there he is.” 
At the same time the two men peer into the 
dark place under the gas-pipe. 

Master ‘‘Joe,”” who is watching the two from 
the top of the cage, sees the two best friends he 
has in the world apparently alarmed at some 
unknown object; his attention, therefore, be- 
comes at once fixed on their movements. 

He can hear and see nothing except the alarm 
of his friends at this unknown and fearful ob- 
ject in the dark; he, therefore, thinks that if 
his friends (so much superior to him in strength 
and intellect) are alarmed, surely he also has a 
right to be frightened. 

He, therefore, begins to pucker up his face, 
and gradually to descend in a frightened man- 
ner on to the floor in the monkey-house. Keep- 
ing at a safe distance, he begins to pout out his 
lips, to crow and titter his loud cry of alarm, 
while his curiosity induces him to come and see 
what there really is in the dark place under the 
gas-pipe. 

When he is near to the supposed point of dan- 
ger, Mr. Bartlett and Sutton shout out,— 

“‘He’s coming out! he’s coming out!” 

They pretend to fly instantly with the great- 
est alarm from some object that emerges from 
the darkness, They fly in haste towards the 
room occupied by Mr. “‘Jee.”’ 

Mr. “Joe,” seeing that it is a case of “sauve 
qui peut,” is determined not to be behindhand 
in the flight; he therefore chatters his loudest, 
bristles up his hair so as to make him double 
his natural size, and bolts instantly with his 
greatest speed towards the door of his house. 

Generally he is so anxicus to get into a place 
of safety that he outstrips both of his friends, 
even sometimes jumping leapfrog fashion over 
their heads, and wins the race, getting into his 
room some steps in advance of Sutton, who at 
once closes the door upon my gentleman, and 
Master ‘‘Joe’s’’ wanderings are over for that day. 

It is a curious fact that ‘Joe’? does not seem 
to profit by experience, for whenever he is let 
out for his morning’s airing on the top of the 
monkeys’ cage, this clever plan of Bartlett’s, of 
appealing to his failings—curiosity and coward- 
ice—never fails to succeed. 
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THE OLD LIONESS AND HER 
FRIEND. 

The last report of the Royal Zoological Soci- 
cty of Ireland gives an interesting incident of 
the closing weeks of an African lioness’s life. 
She was a splendid and noble beast, and was 
known as “Old Girl,” and for sixteen years she 
was the favorite of that society's collection. 


Wild animals in menageries, when in health, 
have no objection to the presence of rats in their 
cages; on the contrary, they rather welcome 
them asa relief to the monotony of existence, 
which constitutes the chief trial of a wild ani- 
mal in confinement. Thus, it is a common sight 
to see half a dozen rats gnawing the bones off 
which the lion has dined, while the satisfied car- 
nivora look on contentedly, giving the peor rats 
an occasional wink with their sleepy eyes. 

In illness the case is different, for the ungrate- 
ful rats nibble the toes of the lord of the forest, 
and add considerably to his discomfort. 

To save our lioness from this annoyance, we 
placed in her cage a fine little tan terrier, who 
was at first received with a sulky grow); but 
when the first rat appeared, and the lioness saw 
the little dog toss him into the air, catching him 
with professional skill with a snap as he came 
down, she hegan to understand what the ter ict 
was for. She coaxed him to her side, folded her 





paw around him. and each night the little eea- 
ture slept at the breast of the lioness, enfolded 
with her paws, and watching that his natural 
enemies did not disturb the rest of his mistress. 
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For the Companion. 


MAGIC MUSIC. 
“Mamma, mamma, we’ve had enough 
Of ‘Button, Button,’ and ‘Blind-man’s Baff,’ 
Ah! please will you put your workaway, 
And tell us of something new to play?” 


“Well; all go out of the room,” she cried, 
“And when my handkerchief I shall hide, 
You must by magical music trace 

Your way to its secret hiding-place. 


“Thus, when the piano soft and low 

I touch, you’re far from the spot, you know, 
But when I shali strike it loud and clear, 

Theu look you well—you are somewhere near.”’ 


Silence reigns; then a melody sweet 

Blends with the patter of dancing feet. 
And mamma langhed, as she softly played, 
To see the havoc her children made. 





Behind the ottoinan, sofa, stand, 

In every cranny there goes a hand; 
Under the papers, mats and books, 
On all the brackets, in all the nooks. 


Till, happening in the corner, where ' 
Papa sits in his easy-chair, 

The music falls with a sudden crash, 

And at him the wild young vandals dash. 


They sack his pockets, they roll him about, 
They turn his dressing-gown inside out, 
Aud when they have searched him through and 
through, 
Tis found, ’tis found, in the toe of his shoe. 
JULIA M, DANA. 
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For the Companion, 
A LITTLE DOG’S LETTER TO A 
FRIEND. 

My Dear HEcTor,— 

Thanks for the pretty card you sent me, 
with your name and a flower on it. I should 
have answered it before now if I had not been 
in disgrace. 

One day last week I was going home to din- 
ner with one of my aunties, when I saw a little 
brown street-dog, who said, ‘‘Come, let’s have 
some fun,”’ 

I said, ‘‘Yes, I will,’’ and away I ran with him, 
and we had a jolly good time playing in the 
mud, for two hours. 

Then I began to feel hungry, and didn’t see 
any bones. Just then a kind lady who some- 
times gives me pop-corn was going by, and 
when she saw me, she said, ‘““Moro, [ think that 
you are lost, and I’m going to take you home.” 

I was very glad to go with her and see my 
aunties again. The one who lost me had gone 





up and down the street without her dinner, 
looking for me. 

She did not whip me, but she talked to me 
about my faults, and when night came, she put 
me into a tub of water, and rolled up her sleeves 
and scrubbed me with carbolic soap till I wished 
that I had stayed at home. She didn’t call me 
a good boy or a precious pet, or any other nice 
little name till the next day; and she wouldn’t 
let me write this letter tlll now, 

Do your aunties go out in the evening and 
lock you up like a washerwoman’s little boy? 
Mine do, and I don’t like it. 

Do you like chicken bones, and mashed pota- 
to, and oatmeal, and milk? I do, all except the 
oatmeal, 

Don’t you think that street-dogs have good 
times? Idon’t see why I can’t be one. The 
other day I was playing with seven of them, and 
my auntie called me in. 

Do you wear tail-sashes? I do when I am 
dressed up, but I swallowed one and lost an- 
other, till my aunties began to scold and said 
that I was ruining them. 

I don’t see why, for I am all the little boy 
they have, and they don’t have to buy me uls- 
ters, and felt hats, and scarlet stockings, and 
broad lace collars, because I have a nice little 
ulster of my own, all gray and curly on the 
back, and a white shirt-front. They are going 
to buy me some rubbers, they say, if I bring in 
much more mud on my feet. 

Are youever sick? I was the other day, after 
I had eaten half of a new rubber ball. I didn’t 
eat anything else for two days. Now I have to 
play with a little piece of white rubber. 

Alittle girl gave me a Centennial bell one 
day, but I bit the tongue out. 

Did you ever have any valentines? I had 
two, and I sent two. My aunties had a valen- 
tine party, and in the basket were two for me. 


world go round, 





One had a little Spitz with his mouth open, and 
on the back was written,— 
“Oh, Moro, think of fun like this; 
A valentine you shall not miss.” 
The other picture was of a little dog begging, 
and the verse was,— 
“May little Moro 
Never know sorrow.” 

In the house where one of my aunties lives is 
a large pointer, named Stephen. His coat is 
like brown satin, and he speaks French, and has 
a cup of coffee every morning, and one of tea 
every night. He doesn’t like me, and once he 
tried to bite me, but I like him, and my auntie 
made a valentine for me to send him. 

It hada picture of his head holding a ‘‘Punch’”’ 
| in his mouth. That was a joke, because he is 
| really afraid of a ‘Punch and Judy.” 
head was mine, with a pink bow in my front 
; hair, and under the pictures was a verse in 
French, that means, “’Tis love that makes the 
Why don’t you love me?” | 
Please write to me soon. 

Your ‘‘Dandie Dinmont’ cousin, Moro. | 








For the Companion, | 
TO MY VALENTINE. 


Cupid, disguised as a baker’s boy, | 
Carries a heart to you; ; 

He'll kneel at your feet, and offer it, Sweet, | 
From me as a token true 

OF the love in a heart not made of spice | 
Or sugar, or aught like this; 

You'll take what he offers, and send to me 
By trusty Cupid a kiss! 
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He’s a loyal messenger, fleet and brave, 
So speed him upon his way; 

For he flies from me to you, my love, 
At dawn of Valentine’s day! 

He’ll give you the heart upon his tray, 
And with it the love of mine; 

So send me the kiss by him, and say 





You’ll be my Valentine! 0. D. 
a 
For the Companion, 
BROWN-EYES’ VALENTINE. 


By Rose Geranium. 

“Oh, mamma, don’t you truly believe I could 
have a valentine, just this year?” 

“Certainly, pet, if anybody remembers to 
send one.”’ 

“OQ dear!’? For Brown-eyes knew that the 
great, big, busy world hadn't even heard of her. 
Now wasn’t that a shame, when she had spent 
most all her little life watching it? And all the 
way she could see it at all was to look through 
her pretty papers and story-books, For she lived 
away off, where she could not hear the great bells 
ringing and clanging, nor see the tall spires 
climbing up to talk to the lazy little clouds. 

She had never seen the vast, bewildering city 
but once, and then she pronounced it ‘“‘just like 
dreams and fairyland, all mixed together!” 

Her world—or at least all that lay inside the 
four big hills—was just mamma, and the blos- 
soms, and the birds, the bees, the little river 
and the story-books. But mamma was first 
and between everything else, and in all the 
world, there was never a mamma who loved a 
little daughter more. 

But although the little one never dreamed it, 


Next his | 


“imagination” them, over and over. 
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the tiny fingers, and bread and milk, and oh!! 
such lots of things as babies must have to be! 
cosey at all. 

Once the bright bits of mamma's skirts and 
sacques and scarfs were quite sufficient to keep 
Brown-eyes robed like a little princess. But | 
now she had grown so big that there must be | 
just a whole, sober, earnest piece of flannel or | 
merino purchased, expressly for her little dress. | 
And this, you see, had to be bought from the 
small purse that once did almost nothing but 
get playthings and sweetmeats. 

So Brown-eyes said, ‘“‘O dear!” and pressed 

her little face away down on mamma's breast 
and winked in the dark, and tried very, very 
| hard not to let the tears into her eyes. But you 
know a little girl can’t stay sad very long, and 
after all, the stories she read about marvellous 
blue and pink and sea-green valentines, al) 
shadowed with cobwebby lace, and glittering 
with golden stars and arrows and cupids, were, 
she concluded, about as nice as to have a truly, 
real one! 

She could shut her two merry eyes and just 
And they 
never looked twice alike, so they were certainly 
as enjoyable as a holiday story! 

So far off from the world, in among great for- 
ests of oaks and walnuts and sugar-trees, the 
mail-earrier didn’t think necessary to come 
more than once a week. “Getting the mail” 
was quite an affair at Brown-eyes’ house, and it 
was doubly so that it should happen to come on 
the fourteenth of February. 

“Why, it’s just like a birthday present, isn’t 
it?’’ (for Brown-eyes herself had come to mam- 
ma on St. Valentine’s Day, just nine 
years before). 





The carrier shook the snow off his 
cape, stamped the clods from his boot- 
heels, and, in a moment, delivered his 
paekage. 

Mamma unwrapped it as she scam- 
pered back to the fire, crying, in a lit- 
tle, make-believe shudder, ‘‘Oh, oh, oh! 
how the frost bites! ”’ 

Then she began to look over the 
package. 

“The town paper, the—the—why. 
Brown-eyes! Here’s a letter for you! 
Such a beauty! All tinted and sweet- 
smelling—my!”’ 

“Oh, mamma! it’s a valentine. I’m 
just as sure! Do see the pretty gold 
roses on it.”’ 

Such a shaky-glad little set of fin- 
gers! But they did get it opened at 
last. 

And inside there were more roses, 
and sprigs and sprays of white and pink 
and gilt. 

Then there were some tiny verses 
which Brown-eyes read half through 
before she ever once thought to re- 
member that they were traced in dear, 
darling little mamma’s own writing. 

But it didn’t make a single speck of 
difference. And when mamma had to explain 
all about how she had collected every wee mite 
of pretty gilt from the bright cards on dry goods 
down to the very bands of the envelope pack- 
ages—had gathered them and grouped them into 
this little home-made valentine—it made it 
sweeter than ever. 

“Why, it’s sacreder than a boughted one, 
mamma, Do please read the pretty verses all 
over again?” 

So mamma read: 


MY VALENTINE. 


Once three and once three and once three are nine, 
Dear little Brown-eyes—maiden valentine! 

Six years and three years, Baby has been mine— 
Long years, short years, full of rain and shine. 
Once three and once three and once three—at play! 
Once three and once three—looking far away; 
Once three—then womanhood; life will not delay! 
O, the journey is so short it only takes a day. 


Six years and three years, truly I’ve been thine; 

Six years and three years, will you, dear, be mine? 
Long years and short years—shadow, rain and shine, 
God give you, darling, half so true a valentine. 


And when it was finished and had been ad- 
mired and kissed over and over again, two little 
pink hands wrapped it in tissue paper and laid it 
in a pretty book, and Brown-eyes keeps it with- 
outa single spot or stain, to this very day. 





FORGIVENESS. 


When a poor little deaf and dumb boy was 
asked the meaning of “forgiveness,” he paused 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
AN EPISTOLARY DIAGONAL PUZZLE, 
(The first blank forms the diagonal word from left to 
right; the others in the order given form the cross words 
completing the diagonal.) 
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As my chosen ~ ,I may, without —— of eti- 
quette or — of propricty, feel sure you will make 
— for my thus addressing you; and that without 
—— forward I may claim your And first I 
make the —— that you possess my sincerest —— ; 
and while I have a spark of hope I shall not 
cease to look upon you as the light of my —. 
Aunt Lots. 

2. 


TRANSPOSITION. 














Transpose what is here represented into a word 
meaning love-tokens. 


3. 
CHARADE, 


Piping sweet strains my first was found 

On mountain-top or forest ground; 

My next a character well known 

As child and wife in one, well shown; 

My whole, a perfect woman made, 

By curiosity betrayed, 

Showered nameless ills upon the earth, 
But found one gift of magie worth 

With which each mortal breast to fill, 

And steal the sting from every ill. B. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
CVill the blanks with the same letters transposed.) 

EXAMPLE: are often interrupted —— most 
inconvenient to them, Ans.—Authors—at hours, 

He received on —— — that which gratified his 

His 
protitable, 

One of the pupils under his —— —— was known 
to ° 

Do you think he 
a | 














were —— —— when small, and so were 








any by his pretended 


5. 
COMBINED ENIGMA AND ANAGRAM, 








oo 


The answer consists of a sentence of seven words, 
and the numbers under these objects show to which 
of the words the letters composing the names of the 
objects belong. When all the letters have been 
found, they must be properly arranged to form the 
several words, WILLIAM, 





Conundrums. 


When Apollo dipped the god Pan into the sea, 
what did he come out? A dripping Pan, 

Which is the oddest fellow, the one who asksa 
question or the one who answers? The one who 
asks, because he is the querist. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 

2. Two acres (achers), two roods (rudes), one rod, 
one yard and six feet. 

3 MILD. 

4. Sent, scent, cent. 
sens. Sprin 


You, yew, ewe, Seize, sees, 
&.- : . 
5. Lobster, knife, table, chest, strap, twine, cat— 





a moment; then, taking his pen, he wrote, “It is 





she had just all she could possibly do to get 
stockings for the little feet and red mittens for 


bless the foot that crushes it.’”’ 


the odor which the trampled flower gives out to | 


6. 1, Fox, ox. 
4, She, he, 6, Neither, either. 6, Six, 1X. 7, Nev- 
yer, ever, 


SIBERIA. 
2, Bark, ark. 3. Nannie, Annie. 
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OATMEAL. 

Oatmeal, now found on almost every gentleman’s 
breakfast table, was a few years ago used exclusive- 
ly by the Scotch and the Irish. Dr. Johnson, who, 
in his hatred of the Scotch, lost no opportunity of 
saying a bitter word against them, defined oats as 
in Scotland food for Scotchmen, but in England 
food for horses, 

“Yes,” answered an indignant Scotchman, ‘“‘where 
ean you find such men as in Scotland, or such horses 
agin England?” 

We have heard of a shrewd old Scotch mother, 
who used to make her family eat their oatmeal first, 
saying, “The bairn who eats the most porritch, will 
get the most meat after it.” But the bairn who 
gained the prize always found himself too full to 
enjoy the meat. 

It is mentioned in a most charming book, “The 
Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” that Carlyle, 
catching a sight of Macaulay’s face in repose, re- 
marked, “Well, any one can see that you are an 
honest, good sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal.” 

If oatmeal can “make” such men as Walter Scott, 
Dr. Chalmers and Lord Macaulay, we may well heap 
high the porritch dish, and bribe our children to eat 
of it. One thing we do know, that it is far better 
for the blood and brain than cake, confections, and 
the scores of delicacies ou which many pale little 
pets are fed by their foolishly fond mothers, 

“The Queen’s Own,” a regiment of almost giants, 
recruited from the Scottish Highlands, are, as Car- 
lyle said of Macaulay, “made of oatmeal.” So boys 
who want height, and breadth, and muscle, and girls 
who want rosy cheeks and physical vigor, should 
turn from hot bread and other indigestibles, to this 
**food for Scotchmen and horses.” 

e ‘ 
THE COURAGEOUS DOMESTIC. 

A tramp, inclined to house-breaking, was prevent- 
ed from indulging his proclivity and punished for 
the attempt by a courageous domestic. Her em- 
ployer left her in sole charge of his dwelling-house, 
and that he safely trusted is shown by the following 
narrative from the Boston Transcript: 

The wayfarer knocked lightly at the door, and his 
call was duly responded to. He asked the time, 
The girl was not exact in her answer. “Will you 
look at the clock?” he asked. 

“LT cannot leave the door,” she calmly replied. 

Seeing that his clock ruse did not work, the man 
attempted to push by into the house; but the girl 
resisted him and held him at bay, until he resorted 
to more strategy. 

Bracing his hands against the door-posts for added 
power, he was about to for crisis, which the do- 






mestic was not slow in effe ely meeting. Sud- 
denly giving way to him, the man fell inwardly, 


keeping firm hold of the hinge-post to save himself, 

The girl availed herself of this position by sud- 
denly closing the door before the tramp could re- 
linquish his hold, catching his fingers in the closing 
crevice, There she held him, the man alternately 
threatening and begging for release, yet carefully 
restraining himself from making any loud outery 
for fear of alarming the neighborhood, for it was 
broad daylight Her leverage was good. The fierce 
housebreaker was soon reduced to the humble state 
of a kitten inatrap, whining and writhing in his 
agony, and waa only too eager to accept ignominious 
terms, and flee the ranch on double-quick. 
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CRUEL FOOLING. 

Jokers who lie to a companion for the fun of sear- 
ing him, may find themselves responsible for a 
crime. A Canada paper tells what happened to a 
lumberman named Somerville, belonging in Thorne, 
Pontiac Co., Ontario: 

A short time since a party of shanty men were on 
their way up the river, Somerville being one of the 
number, when they all got drunk, more or less. 
The day following, Somerville was told he had shot 
a certain magistrate while intoxicated, and that he 
would likely be arrested. In order to avoid this, he 





was advised to clear to the woods, and during the | 
night, he did so. It was fourteen days before he | 
was found again, and then it was discovered the aut | 
he was araving maniac, having become so through 
tear of exposure and waut of food. He is now in 
the Insane Asylum at Long Point, near Montreal. 


sidiindaaiciliapes 
HOW TO BE HANDSOME. | 
An exchange says that all are not given good fea- 


tures, but ’most any one may look well if he will do | 
well, i. ¢., as follows: | 


Keep clean. Wash freely. All the skin wants is 
leave to act freely, and it takes care of itself. Its 
thousands of air-holes must not be closed. 

Eat regularly and sleep enough,—not too much. 
The stomach can no more work all the time, night 
and day, than a horse. 
and rest. 

Good teeth are a help to good looks. 
with a soft brush, especially at night. Go to bed 
with cleansed teeth. Of course to have cleansed 
teeth it is needful to let tobacco alone. All women 
know that washes for the teeth should be very sim- 
ple. Acid may whiten the teeth, but it takes off the 
enamel and injures them. 

Sleep in a cool room,in pure air. No one can 
have a cleanly skin who breathes bad air, But more 
th: - all, in order to look well, wake up mind and 
soul. 

When the mind is awake, the dull, sleepy look is 
away from the eyes. 
expands, but it seems so. Think and re ad, not 
trashy novels, but books and papers that have some- 
thing in them. 








Brush them 








_ ~ _ 
FORTUNE-TELLING. 

Those foolish persons who pay money to fortune- 
tellers may learn how they are duped from the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

A woman quack of Brooklyn, who calls herself 
the “Indian Star Reader,” was arrested not long 
since, and made some re velations in the police court 
which were not reassuring to believers in fortune- 
_ oe She said her plan was to find out the names 
arties in New York 


moh stonish them by telling their names, and then 
communicate to them some piece of great good for- 





tune which she could bring about by a charm, if | 


they would lend her some jewelry or money. She 
usually succeeded in duping them, and then forgot 
to return the money and jewelry. Her fee for tell- 
ing a fortune was five dollars. She says the people 
who come to her are not usually overstocked with 
brains, and that she wins their confidence and her 
fee by telling them something which she knows will 
please them. 








. 
—_———_—_____ 


A BOY’S COURAGE, 
A little fellow of Kingston, Mass., exhibited re- 
markable courage and presence of mind. 


A few days since a party of children were crossing 
a pond on their way home from school, when one of 
their numbe r, a little girl about eleven years old, 
named Sarah Bryant, fell in where the ice had been 
cut and c: rried to the ice-house. The party consist- 
ed of children of her own ¢ and younger. One 
little fellow named George Cushman, notwithstand- 
ing the utter demoralization of his associates, delib- 
erately threw himself upon the ice, caught hold of 
her clothing, then of her hand, and succeeded un- 
aided in rescuing her from her perilous situation, 
and from almost certain death, as the water was at 
least fifteen feet deep, and no one could have 
reached there in time to save her. Although but 
eleven years of age, he exhibited a presence of mind, 
coolness and courage, not expected in boys, and sel- 
dom found in persons of mature years. 








°° 
OUR MILD WINTER. 

People forget about the weather, and then we 
hear it said that the present mild winter is unprece- 
dented. But a correspondent, writing from this 
city, says: 

My occupations, during the 


winters of 1842-43, 
fixed indelibly in my mind the 


following facts, viz: 


The farmers were ploughing every month. The 
frost interfered very little with their work. There 


was no weather so cold as we have had this season. 
The ice-makers were in trouble. The heaviest snow 
of the season fell on the afternoon and evening of 


It must have regular work 


Ido not know that the brs tin | 


and Brooklyn, go to them | 


Does it Injure the Skin ?—This delightful Toilet 
Preparation, Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” has been chemi- 
eally analyzed by the Board of Health, and declared in 
ho way injurious to the skin or health. Com. 





A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat requires imme- 
diate attention, as neglect oftentimes results in some in- 
curable Lung Disease. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will 
almost invariably give relief. Com.. 


Death in his Favorite Robe. 

The mortuary statistics of the whole civilized world 
show that about one-fifth of all mankind die of consump- 
tion alone, and the number of deaths due to consumption 
bears a greater ratio to the whole number than that of 
| any other three diseases together. Moreover investiga- 

tion proves that this ratio is steadily increasing. Its in- 
creasing prevalence has led to the popular belief that con- 
sumption isincurable. Every year hundreds of these suf- 
ferers seek, in the sunny retreats of Florida or the dry at- 
mosphere of Colorado, for health—and find only a grave. 
The influence of the atmosphere—the only remedial agent 
that either Florida or Colorado can afford the consump- 
tive—is at best only palliative. The cuve of consumption 
depends upon two essential conditions: Ist, The arrest of 
the abnormal breaking down of the tissues, which pre- 
vents emaciation; and 2d, the restoration of healthy nu- 
trition, in order to stop the formation of tuberculous mat- 
ter. Fulfil these conditions, and consumption is as cura- 
ble as fever. To fulfil these conditions the required rem- 
edy must increase the appetite, favor the assimilation of 
food, and enrich the blood, thus retarding the develop- 
ment of tubercles. To accomplish this, a more power- 
ful alterative than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
has never been discovered. At the time, it soothes 
the irritation of the nervous system produced by violent 
coughing, which in its turn so often leads to more 
results. The use of ‘‘expectorants” in consumption is ab- 
solutely suicidal. For while removing the tubercles al- 
ready formed, they produce yet more serious results by 
inflaming and destroying the sound and healthy tissues. 
Consumption requires a remedy that will soothe while it 
| harsh medicines but add fuel to the flame that 
| already threatens to consume the system. The Golden 
l 





same 


serious 





relieves; 


Medical Discovery fulfils these conditions, and has been 
pronounced the best remedy yet discovered to allay and 





arrest consumption. Com. 
| 
MAR Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


GIRL 5 nice pericented mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
cents. J. . RUSSEL Z. Newton, Mass. 


TA E 8 and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 
JT PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 


Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 


$ 1 200 peddling. Expenses paid. Address 


$."A. GKANT & CO., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
BiG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness str nx y legitimate.Particulars free 
9 Address 5.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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men sonttons 5 Es AS to DEALFE ontrac 
co. a ony to Puller Blocks k, Deathora Street, Chicago, Ile 
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Tuesday after the March meetings, and seareely a 
vestige of it remained on Thursday following. | 
There was no sleighing for one half day. The Ind-| 
ian maxim that “the winter will not rot in the sky,” 
was often quoted by my neighbor. Butit did. Yet 





the spring was not earlier than usual. The app ile | 
trees were in full bloom before the 20th of May 


but white frosts appeared every morning till the 23a: 
= 
SAYING AND DOING. 
The Rockland (Me.) Courier denounces young lady 
graduates with “aspirations” that amount to noth- 
ing, and takes an example, as follows: 


Two years ago she graduated, and her essay was 
upon the “Glorious Future.” “Let us strive to em- 








ORGANS 45—brand new, war 
iy 
DANIE LF, Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
(Ask for it and see that you get it. 
Mand-Inkers, #8 to #20. 
Large Illustrated < atalogue for 
WK & © 

HEARKEN TO MY FoorsTers, very 
Jennie with the sweet brown eyes, Rutledge; Dearest love 


tlegant cz 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
re 
isl. Other bargains. 24-page Ilustr ted 
wWicTOR: 
Self-Inkers, #6 to @550. 
2 stamps. J. Ce Mf 

popular song, Keefer; On the Banks 
no longer sigh, Gumbert; Under the flow Carlton; St. 


PIANOS: Retail price $750, only $ 
gans, 16 stops, $120; 1 
ques NWS) )Lper - —- Piano-Organ war a 

s the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial. 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
fr "3 W est Meriden, Conn. 

W ILL You of the Beautiful River, Estabrooke; 

Elmo Waltz; Quiet Thoughts, nocturne; ¢ 









These 8 new 3-page pieces for Piano or Orgs 
No.of Musican Hours for 25e. Try it 6 months; obti Lin 
music worth $16 80 for 75e., (cash or stamps,) G. 

RICHARDSON & CO., 256 Washington - Street, Boston. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Inkers, from $2 to 30). 
Self-inkers. from $10 to gs5. a2 53 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 


best and ches ape st, and of our own manu-—& 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 53 Murray St., New York, 





ulate the examples of the nobility of past genera- 
tions,”’ she said, “and let our aspirations direct us | 
towards the accomplishment of exalted deeds,—and 
our reward shall be given us in the true, the beauti- 
fuland the good.” Yesterday she lay on the sofa 
reading the last insipid novel. She nad on an old 
dress, her hair was uncombed, and a hole in the heel 
of her stocking added to her picturesque appear- 
ance; while her mother was out in the kitchen doing 
the week’s washing, and calling in vain for assist- 
ance. The noble girl! 


—-——_—> —_—_- 


“So there’s another rupture on Mount Vocifer- | 
ous,” said Mrs. Partington, as she put down the 
paper and put up her specs. “The paper tells 
about the bursting lather running down the moun- 
tain, but it don’t tell how it got fire.” 


THE proprietor of a forge, not remarkable for his 
correctness of language, but who by honest industry 
had realized a comfortable independence, being 
called on ata soc ial meeting for a toast, gave “Sue- 
cess to forgery! 





LITTLE FLORENCE, though searcely three ye 
old, lias a lively imagination. She tells stories 
about every creature she ever saw. The other day 
she said, “Grandpa, a ’eetel dog ran down street and 
bit a chicken,—too bad.” “Ye avid the grandpa, 
“it must have been a very bad ca **Ke chicken 
mamma ery,” said the child, “and ee’s papa, too, 
*eause ’ee bit so!” The idea of a chicken’s “papa” 
erying on account of an injury to one of his offapring 
was rather unique, 
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ror 85 c ENTS which covers the cost of the spoons, 
is well: c, we otal send by mail 

or express, pr 

Spoons in Cas 

NICKEL and CoIN SILVER. 

Plate Co., Man’f’rs, New nly = 


515 SHOT GUN | 


A double-barrel gun, bar = front-action locks; ranted 

genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 

bt y Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 

})., with privilege to ex: a, — paying bill. 

| Se a stamp for ciredlar to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
| Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, er 


| THIS IS THE KNIFE 


which T have advertised in the Comp ANrIon to 
send toany address for 35 cts. and 3-cent stuup, 
1 blade 25 cts.and stamp. Warranted good Eng- 
lish Ste l.no shoddy. well finished and strong 
springs, chased handle and polished name plate, 
Am closing out stock. Every one needs a good 
Joys, take advantage of my offer. They 
and worth more than twice 

























are elegant knives, 


what Lask. N. TURNER, 
| Cor. oueshien and Pleasant Sts., 
: Boston, Mass. 
| ONLY 
| 35 Cents, 
1 
} AND 


warranted, 


“The wonderful advance made by persons using ‘G:s- 
kell’s Compendium’ is a good evidence of the value of 
that system. Prof. Gaskell is a gentleman oils Knows 
what he attempts tu teach.”—Jilustrated Christian Week. 
ly, New York City. 

“His system has received the highest commendation 
from those who have, by its use, perfected themselves in 
the art of penmanship.”—J New York Evening Mail. 

“The best method we have ever seen for self-instructi 
It is a perfect self-instructor, and by its aid an e 
graceful and beautiful hand-writing may be acquire dt iy 
almost any one.”—Cricket-on-the- Hearth, N. ¥. City 


GASKELL'S COMPENDIUM. 


_We here present to the readers of the COMPANION a te 
atures, showing what has been done by those w-i: 
<ell’s Compendium. They Bar perfect fac-sin |) 
asit is possible to get. It is easy enough to repre dice 
poor writing by wood-engravins but absolutely imyx 
le to copy the fine, smooth, 1 — strokes of an ex- 
vert, as each of these writers 1 ow be considered, 
There is no ether work published. in the world which js 
so perfectly adapted go the purposes of -elf-instructin: 
for allages and both sexes. Its popularity is attested by 
its unprecedented sale,—over 50,000 copies, more tha e: 
the other Copy-Slips, Manuals, Self- Bustenctore. xe. 
together. 

















The following are from a young man formerly of L 
donville, Vt. Old style: 


ML TM ler 


New style: 


= a 
itl” 
A mw, 2 
Alle Car? 

The improvement in Mr. T.’s handwriting is even more 
remarkable than would be noticed in these autographs, 
He writes with wonderful rapidity and ease, and is « 
sidered one of the best business writers in the East. In- 
deed, since acquiring his present style, he has been called 
to an important clerical position in the office of the By s- 
ton and Lowell Railroad, in Boston, which he has since 
relinquished+for a better one with the Quebec and Gulf 
Ports Steamship Co., 202 St. James Street, Montreal, 
This is one evidence of what a gocd, rapid handwriting 
will do for a young man. He writes us as follows: 

My dear Sir,—I enclose my autograph written both be- 
fore and after using your Compendium. Whatever 
improvement there is—and vou will see there is a great 
deal—is due to it alone. It has been of inestimable value 
to me. yours always, F. B. TILLUTSON, 

The following are ae ry py druggist of Natchez, 

iss. 


HA Qué 


New Style: 


CELL 


Mr. Dicks writ 
FRIEND GASKELL,—Dear Sir,—Your postal card re- 
ceived, I take at pleasure in granting your request, 
The specimens are enclosed. 
H. B. Dicks, Natchez, Miss. 
pgotier good writer = a. ae nee, of Salt Lake City, 


by Sooner. 


New style: 

















Mr. Spence sa 
Pro 






( 2LL,—Dear Sir,—Your postal card 
came to hand this morning. Enclosed you will find two 
specimens of my handwriting—betore and after using 
your Compendium. I have found it a great benetit 
to me, as I can write with much more ease than formerly. 

Respectfully yours, PILLIAM C. SPENCE. 

Box B, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
But probably the best improvement among the 
shown in the following froma young man in “Michigan 
now the best penman by far whose work we have seen 
from that State. His business writing is a marvel of 
grace, beauty and exactness. When last heard from he 
was teaching penmanship near Shiawasse, Mich.; 
wrote us that he was meeting with great success. ‘You 
wrote me,” he said, “that I would make a writer, and I 

have been encouraged to persevere.” Old style: 














New style: 













At your request, I send 
you the specimens desired. ie can honestly say that I owe 
all my improvement to your Compendium, It used to 
be hard w i _me to write a letter, but now it is quite 
easy. write very fast, while formerly my 
writing we P amnped- up. Yours truly, 
. RoGERs, Mungerville. Mich. 
THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 
—- of Four Pa viz.. Copy-Slips, Orna- 
entalSheet, Book ot instruc ionsand Case. 
we send it by mail, post-paid, to any address for One 
Dollar. Or. if there is an agent there, purchase of him. 
Ue Register or send money-order if you reside at any 
great distance. It costs but a trifle more 
Address PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant and Stratton College, 
Ma er, New Hampshire. 
ASKEL STEE of which a thousand gro-s 
annually are made ex ] or us, will be sent to such 
as may want the best — “obts hinable in this country. for 
forty cents per box,—full quarter gross. Postage stamps 
taken. We endeavor to be prompt and faithiul in filling 
orders, and shall be glad to be notified immediately of any 























failure to receive whatever has been sent for. 
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